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DEALING IN “FUTURES” AND ~ OPTIONS.” 


BY HON. W. D. WASHBURNE, U. 8. SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA. 


HE line between fictitious sales and sales of actual property 

should be clearly drawn. There has been a persistent 
effort on the part of those who are opposed to any legislation on 
this subject to convey the impression that the effect of any such 
legislation would be to cripple -and interfere with legitimate 
trade. Most of the arguments in fact that have been made have 
been on the basis that sales of actual property even could not be 
made for future delivery, under a law prohibiting dealing in op- 
tions. And in this way very many have been greatly misled and 
deceived, for no one would think, I imagine, for a moment of 
passing a law that would substantially interfere with the freedom 
of trade or commerce. 

The merchant and the banker, and the business man to some 
extent, have been drawn into this controversy and placed thus 
in seeming opposition to legislative enactment against such 
dealing under such misrepresentations and consequent mis- 
understanding of its purposes and effect. The professional 
gamblers on the boards of trade have lost no opportunity to 
create confusion and false impressions, thinking that if they 
could bring to their aid the merchant, the banker, or the busi- 
ness man they would at least find themselves in good company, 
and thereby give their own vocation a respectable standing. 

Dealing in options is nothing more than gambling, pure, 
simple, and absolutely cold-blooded. Its devotees do not con- 
template the delivery or receiving of property, and I do not 
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suppose that there is an instance on record where any property 
passed, but it is simply a bet on what the value of that property 
may be at a given time in the future. I think that even those 
who are opposed to legislation against it do not claim that there 
is anything in ‘dealing in options’? except gambling. For 
example, A sells a million bushels of wheat, if you please, to B, 
to be delivered next December. A does not own a bushel of 
wheat, never has had a bushel and does not expect to have, and 
B, who has made the purchase, never expects that A will deliver 
the wheat to him at the time specified in the contract, but on the 
expiration of the contract the two gentlemen make a settlement 
on the basis of the price that wheat may bear at the time 
specified. There is no ownership or property; there is no 
change of property; there is no legitimate transaction. It is 
simply a bet on the part of the two operators as to what the 
price of wheat will be at the time designated. So that this, as 
in the case of ‘options,’ simply becomes a wager as to the 
price of property at a given time in the future and finally 
resolves itself into a bet and nothing more. All assumed sales 
of property where there is no ownership, where operators on 
boards of trade assume to sell property, wheat, pork, or cotton 
on exchanges where there is no ownership, where no delivery 
of the property is expected to be made or is made should 
be placed under the ban of law. I cannot see how any 
merchant doing a legitimate business or banker is to be affected 
in the slightest degree by the passage of a law making such 
sales illegal. It would not touch commerce, excepting, perhaps, 
the bank which acts in many cases rather as a holder of stakes. 
These transactions, as we all know, are carried on exclusively 
on margins. These margins amount to enormous sums of money, 
and, of course, are deposited in different banks. I can see how 
banks with such deposits would be affected unfavorably, because 
deposits of this kind are very large. 

These people talk about ‘‘ fettering commerce.’’ Let me ask 
how commerce can be fettered, obstructed, restricted, or in any 
way interfered with under the provisions of such a law? It 
would only suppress gambling and nothing more, and gambling 
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of the most vicious character that has ever existed, compared 
with which the Louisiana lottery is but a Sunday school. How 
can commerce, how can trade, how can any dealings of the 
merchant be affected by the fact that the gambler or operator 
cannot sell for future delivery millions of bushels of wheat and 
thousands of bales of cotton that do not exist? What is the 
commercial feature of such a transaction, and in what possible 
way can it affect trade, excepting by creating a condition of un- 
certainty and insecurity. The merchant, or the banker, or the 
business man should hail the day when all these transactions 
which are unsettling trade, interfering with legitimate commerce, 
are eliminated from the situation. This would not interfere with 
commerce. It would simply destroy the most vicious kind of 
gambling that has ever existed. 

The system of ‘‘short selling’’ is comparatively a modern in- 
vention, inaugurated about twenty-five years ago in the city of 
Milwaukee, and carried on in a small way for some time without 
cutting any great figure in board of trade transactions, at least 
so far as controlling and making prices. But in more recent 
years it has grown to such proportions as to overshadow any- 
thing like the kind of transactions that were formerly conducted 
on boards of trade, and has reached a point where at least 90 
per cent of all the business that is transacted on the boards of 
trade of the country is of this character, where the property is 
sold without ownership for future delivery, and without any in- 
tention of delivery on the part of either seller or purchaser. 

From the best information I have been able to obtain at least 
95 per cent of the sales on the Chicago Board of Trade are of 
this fictitious character, where no property is actually owned, no 
property sold or delivered, or expected to be delivered, but 
simply wagers or bets as to what that property may be worth at 
a designated time in the future. It has finally come to this, that 
the operators on boards of trade fix the prices of different articles 
without regard to the law of ‘“‘supply and demand”’ or any 
natural conditions whatever. So that the business of the 
country has reached a crisis that is absolutely unbearable ; so 
that the boards of trade, which are a necessity in conducting 
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the commerce of the country, have been subverted from the 
uses and purposes for which they were created and have been 
turned into gaming resorts where the great products of this 
country are made the basis and football of gambling transactions ; 
so that wheat and cotton have become as much gambling tools 
as chips on the faro-bank table. The property of the wheat- 
grower and cotton-grower is treated as though it were a ‘‘stake ”’ 
put on the gambling table at Monte Carlo. The producer of 
wheat is compelled to see the stacks in his barn dealt with like 
the peas of a thimble-rigger, or the cards of a three-card-monte 
man. Between the grain producer and the loaf eater there has 
stepped in a ‘‘ parasite’’ saying at what price one shall sell and 
the other buy—a ‘‘ parasite’’ between them, robbing them both. 

I make the broad statement that the prices of many of the 
agricultural and food products of this country are made arbitra- 
rily and artificially on the boards of. trade, and most notably the 
board of trade in the city of Chicago, and that, too, without 
the slightest regard to the laws of ‘‘supply and demand”’ or 
any natural conditions whatever. I will say, further, that for 
the past three years, almost without exception this price has 
been made by the ‘‘short seller’’—the ‘‘ bear’’—who has per- 
sistently and continually depressed the price. Why should he 
not be suppressed? What place is there or should there be for 
such an animal in this country ? Great Britain, the largest import- 
ing country of our products in the world, passes laws to prevent 
combinations for raising of prices to its consumers. Why should 
not the United States, the greatest exporter of these products, 
with equal propriety, pass laws to suppress any system that 
depreciates prices ? 

The price of wheat has steadily declined from the highest 
point on the last crop to the present time, 34 cents a bushel. 
The price of cotton has declined about 30 per cent. That the 
decline of prices in these great products has not been brought 
about by natural causes is very evident. Asa matter of fact the 
general conditions upon which prices are or should be made have 
not been changed in that direction. Substantially, we knew as 
well last October the amount of the wheat crop in this country 
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as we knew it in July. The estimated shortage in this crop in 
all the countries of the world, perhaps with the exception of 
India, is not substantially changed, and, as a matter of fact, 
there is nothing that can be suggested, so far as general condi- 
tions are concerned, that would have had the effect of depreciat- 
ing the prices of these products. The aggregate product of wheat 
and rye in the world on the last crop was about 300,000,000 
bushels less than an average of the world’s production ; yet 
prices have marched steadily downward in the face of this fact. 
There has been no material increase in the wheat area in recent 
years from the fact that the acreage area for the five years ended 
in 1884 was 188,695,000 acres, while the aggregate of the last 
five crops has been 189,105,000 acres. In other words, the last 
five crops have averaged only 82,000 acres greater than the first 
five named. The rates of freight from the farm to the seaboard 
have been reduced at least éne half in the last fifteen years, and, 
as I think, “in the last ten years. Yet this fact seems to have had 
no effect whatever in staying the downward trend of prices. 
This decline is to be accounted for, in my judgment, only in one 
way, and that by the manipulation and making of artificial 
prices on the produce exchanges of the country, and by the 
toleration of a system by which the ‘‘short seller’’ keeps con- 
stantly on the market a large amount of wheat that has no exist- 
ence. 

Formerly the price of wheat was made at Mark Lane, and the 
price of cotton in Liverpool. Now the market for wheat, not 
only for this country, but for the entire world, is made on the 
Chicago and New York boards of trade, and the price of cotton 
on the cotton exchanges of New York and New Orleans. Liver- 
pool and London have no more to do with fixing prices than 
Podunk or Anacostia. Mark Lane is a great market, the board 
of trade of Chicago a colossal bucket shop, and in the matter of 
making prices Mark Lane is at a disadvantage, for it can deal only 
in actual products, while the Chicago institution can put on the 
markets hundreds of millions of what does not exist ; so that 
Mark Lane becomes eliminated from the situation, so far as the 
fixing of prices is concerned. 
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The representatives of the boards of trade, appearing before 
the Committee of the Senate and House, last session when this 
subject was under consideration, without exception contended 
that the practice of ‘‘short selling’? is beneficial alike to pro- 
ducers, consumers,and dealers because— 

First. It makes a broader and more stable market for the 
products of the farm. Second. An increase in the number of 
buyers results and this increased competition creates an active 
market and brisk demand, thereby insuring a higher level of 
values. Third. While ‘short selling’’ does not depress prices 
the farmer is benefited by advances in prices. which follow bull 
speculation. Fourth. Notwithstanding the offering of illimit- 
able quantities by other than owners, prices are determined by 
the supply of actual products as related to the demand, -and 
while admitting that prices may at times be affected by ‘‘short 
selling,’’ such disturbances are trifling in amount and temporary 
in character, supply and demand always being the ultimate 
arbiter of values. Fifth. These methods render it much less 
hazardous for the merchant and banker to handle the products 
of the farm and enable them to do so on much smaller margins 
than would be necessary but for the insurance available through 
short selling. Sixth. Under this system fluctuations are much 
less frequent and their range less wide than formerly. Seventh. 
It encourages and induces speculation, thereby aiding in carry- 
ing and marketing the crops at low cost. Eighth. The ‘short 
seller’’ implies the ‘‘ long buyer,’’ and while the ‘‘ short seller ”’ 
may work to depress prices this is offset by the constant effort of 
the ‘‘long buyer’’ to advance them, and the forces being equal 
the law of supply and demand acts just as freely as it would in 
the absence of the ‘‘short seller.” 

The daily market reports, as published in the commercial 
press, demonstrate the fallacious character of each of these 
claims, and that they are unfounded has been forcibly illustrated 
by the May corner in corn, when one firm—Coster and Martin— 
with a capital of but little more than $60,000 were, by reason of 
the oversold condition of the ‘‘shorts,’’ enabled, by putting up 
small margins, to secure contracts from the short sellers for 
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much more of the contract grade of corn than was available for 
delivery, and thus determine or affect the price of all the corn 
of that grade in the country, and, sympathetically, of that of all 
the other grades reaching market during the month of May, 
causing the contract grade to advance, inside of thirty days, 
from 40 cents to $1 per bushel, and then to drop, within one 
minute, to 50 cents, bringing loss to bankers and dealers who 
had dealt in or made advances upon an article subject to such 
artificial conditions. 

That ‘‘ short selling’’ is a menace to the solvency of all those 
who deal in articles which are subject to its blighting touch, is 
shown by the relief experienced upon all the exchangeswhen it 
was reported that the greatest of ‘‘short sellers,’’ Mr. Pardridge, 
had covered his ‘‘short lines.’’ This phenomenal ‘‘short seller,”’ 
who ventured to sell the entire visible supply without owning a 
bushel of wheat, is the logical and inevitable product of this 
vicious system, and is a constant menace to the fortunes of all 
the participants in this game of hazard, so destructive of the 
values of the products of the farm, and the stability of mercan- 
tile houses and banks endeavoring to transact a legitimate busi- 
ness in real products. ‘ 

It is obvious that ‘short selling”? and ‘long buying”’ of fic- 
tions cannot broaden the market for farm products, as it does 
not and cannot increase the number of consumers, nor hasten 
consumption, and the recent corners in corn, the Harper corner 
and the Hutchinson corner, each affords abundant proof that it 
furnishes a market the very reverse of stable, as regards demand 
or prices ; on the contrary, it furnishes a market that is affected 
by every baseless rumor, as well as one where fluctuations are 
abnormally wide, rapid, and frequent, and such as were never 
dreamed of before. 

That supply and demand do not determine prices, but that they 
result from manipulation, only made possible by ‘‘short selling,”’ 
has been demonstrated numberless times, and was made clear by 
the recent corner in corn. There was no legitimate demand for 
corn at $1 per bushel, but ‘‘short selling’’ had created artificial 
conditions which enabled the manipulators to fix such a price, 
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but when this artificial demand suddenly ceased, that instant the 
prices shrank one half, showing that great disturbances do arise 
from ‘‘short selling,’’ and the collapse of the Harper wheat 
corner was an illustration of their far-reaching effects, as in that 
case wheat, which had for months been selling at an average of — 
about 80 cents per bushel, rose rapidly to 95 cents, to fall in- 
stamtly on the failure of the corner to 68 cents, and it was eight 
months before the price again reached 80 cents, and there is 
little doubt that the price received for the entire succeeding crop 
was materially less by reason of the manipulation of Harper ; 
and aside from this destructive effect upon values, the other 
effects were neither trifling nor temporary, and but for the 
system of ‘‘short selling’? the Fidelity Bank would not have 
been plundered, reputations ruined, great losses sustained by 
merchants, bankers, and artisans, and Harper would not now be 
‘‘doing time’’ in the Ohio penitentiary. 

The most plausible and catching argument advanced against 
the proposed legislation usually assumes this form : 

The seller implies the buyer; that for every sale there must 
be a purchase, hence the contending forces are equal, and the re- 
sult is that ‘‘short selling ’’ is always offset by ‘‘ long buying’”’ ; 
that the effect of the ‘‘short sale’’ upon prices is invariably 
neutralized by the ‘‘long purchase,’’ hence the actual supply, as 
related to the actual demand, remains the ultimate factor in de- 
termining prices. 

It may safely be admitted that the seller does imply the buyer 
but what kind of a buyer? It is not the buyer of actual com- 
modities for consumption or distribution, but of mere ‘‘con- 
tracts’’ for delivery of something which the seller does not now 
or ever expect to possess and which the buyer does not expect 
or intend to receive and pay for; and the very approach of 
the nominal period of delivery throws him into a condition of 
anxiety that causes the ‘“‘long’’ to throw overboard the thing 
(‘‘contract’’?) which he has purchased upon the slenderest of 
margins and which he could not pay for, nor would he know 
what to do with it if he could. The fact is that the “‘long’”’ 
buyer of fictitious products is just as destructive of the value of 
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actual commodities as is the ‘‘short seller’? and it is the 
‘‘ realizing sales’’ and “‘liquidations,’’ so-called, of the ‘‘longs”’ 
which break the market quite as often as either the offers or 
sales of the ‘‘shorts.’’ Liquidation, as we all know, means the 
determining (and settlement) of indebtedness, and in this case 
liquidation is resorted to in order to determine what is the re- 
mainder interest of the ‘‘long buyer’’ in the slender margin 
which he placed in the hands of the broker when the order was 
given to make the purchase of a ‘‘contract”’ ; and liquidation is 
here settlement of fictitious purchases. The broker, caring only 
for his commission, takes good care to ‘‘liquidate”’ the trans- 
action the moment there is the least probability of a loss if 
longer held. The ‘holdings’ of the ‘‘longs”’ are entirely 
different from the holding of actual product by real investors 
who have the ability and disposition to pay for what they have 
contracted to receive. The ‘‘holdings’”’ of the “‘longs”’ are a 
constant menace to values and it is the forced “liquidation ’”’ of 
the ‘‘longs,’’ forced by the exhaustion of slender margins, that 
so often enables the ‘‘short’’ to ‘‘cover’’ his sales at a profit. 
In other words, the ‘‘long’’ and the *‘short’’ both deal in 
fictions, both are destroyers of values; neither performs any use- 
ful function. Such being the facts the advocates of ‘‘ anti- 
option ”’ legislation, may readily grant that the ‘‘short seller”’ 
does imply the ‘long buyer.’’ 

It was my good fortune to pass the larger part of the summer 
a year ago in Continental Europe, and being greatly interested 
‘in the question of the world’s product of wheat and other 
cereals, I was a close observer of the situation and lost no oppor- 
tunity to acquaint myself as fully as possible with the condition 
of things abroad. I reached St. Petersburg during the month 
of August, and just after the Imperial Government of Russia 
had issued its ukase against the exportation of rye from the 
Russian Empire, and it was then ‘‘an open secret’’ at the 
Russian capital that a similar ukase would soon be issued with 
reference to the exportation of wheat. , 

The disastrous effect of the drought, which had extended over 
such a vast area of Russia, was then but too well known, and the 
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subsequent famine could not have been a disappointment to any- 
one familiar with the Russian situation. All accounts which 
were current in St. Petersburg were corroborated in Moscow, 
where I took occasion to gather all the information I could from 
the United States consul in that city. Leaving Russia I visited 
Austria and Hungary, and there learned from all the informa- 
tion I could gather from millers, grain merchants, reports of ex- 
changes, and such facts as I could gather from the United States 
consuls that the amount of wheat raised in both Austria and 
Hungary was about 30 per cent less than an average crop. I 
visited the great mills at Buda-Pesth, where I received special 
confirmation of the foregoing statements. One of the largest 
millers there, in conversation with me said : 

This is the year for your country—this is the year for the United 
States. The wheat crop is so short in Austria and Hungary, and 
nearly all the countries that export wheat and flour, that you will have 
it your own way. The world must have your wheat, and will have to 
pay a good priee for it. The exportation of flour from Austria and 
Hungary will be comparatively small, so that you will have, to a great 
extent, the markets of Great Britain and other importing countries. 

In Germany I learned from similar sources that both the 
wheat and rye crop in that empire was far below the average, 
estimated at about 25 per cent. Returning to Paris, I was told 
that France would necessarily have to import as much wheat 
and rye as she produced, a most unusual condition of things for 
that country ; while the general summing up of the situation 
showed that for the entire world, with the exception of the 
United States and India, and the few countries producing small 
amounts, the production of wheat, rye, and other food products 
was far below the average. It was estimated then, and I think 
this estimate has since been substantially confirmed, that the 
aggregate shortage of wheat and rye in the world was about 
300,000,000 bushels. 

As I returned to the United States in September, I came home 
with high hopes and expectations, feeling that the day had at 
last come for the American producer of wheat. For the three 
years previous the American farmer had become greatly dis- 
couraged from both short crops and low prices. It now seemed 
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as if there was to be a change. We certainly had an enormous 
crop, and there was every possible indication that the price 
would be good. It seemed asif the era of prosperity, which can 
only come to this country through the products of the soil, had 
at last dawned upon us. There was not only a large crop of 
wheat, but of corn, rye, barley, cotton, and all the great export 
products. It seemed as though the wheels of commerce and 
trade were to be again set in motion at their old-time gait. I 
have not seen in several years such a spirit of expectation 
and hopefulness. But what do we find? The exportation of 
wheat had barely commenced before it became apparent that 
the ‘‘short seller’’ or the ‘“‘ market wrecker’’ was getting in his 
work. The price of wheat was broken, not in the foreign 
markets, but on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The foreign buyers, disappointed at the decline of price in 
this country, became paralyzed. Many of those who had 
bought on the basis of demand in the foreign markets were 
ruined; all became discouraged and disheartened; so that 
since that time there has been no foreign market, except such as 
has been made by artificial prices on the produce exchanges of 
this country. And so the work has gone bravely on and the de- 
cline has been continuous to the present moment. 

Wheat has declined from 112 cents a bushel to less than 80 
cents. Few realized last September that a large portion of the 
wheat crop of this country had been sold for future delivery be- 
fore it was ever harvested, and that it would be the special 
business of the ‘‘short seller’’ for the subsequent few months, 
by the use of all the devices known to the expert operator, 
to depreciate prices. The hopes of the producer have been 
turned to ashes ; the grain dealer, the miller, and the business 
man have been disappointed. The balance of trade in favor of 
this country, that every one looked forward to with so much 
assurance, has been much below the general estimate, probably 
from depreciation of prices in our agricultural and food exports, 
at least $200,000,000. Gold is still leaving the country, and 
there is but little life or spirit in general business, while I 
think there is a general disappointment that, with the tariff of 
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1890, we do not see better times. This condition of things I 
charge largely to the fact that the ‘“‘ market wrecker” of this 
country has depreciated to so enormous an extent our grain prod- 
ucts and exports. , 

I have spoken mainly thus far with reference to the effect of 
‘‘short selling’’ on the wheat products of the country, because 
wheat is the great product of my section of the country, and I 
am therefore more familiar with this subject in connection with 
it. Next to wheat I think perhaps that cotton has been the. 
most disastrously affected by this system of ‘‘ short selling.”’ 

Last April, fourteen of the principal cotton dealers of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, united in the following expression of opinion : 


“Believing that the ‘future’ business as connected with cotton is 
seriously hurtful to the legitimate cotton trade, and, as conducted, 
tends to an unjust depreciation of values, besides fostering a spirit of 
wild speculation which greatly unsettles the regular trade, we strongly 
favor the early passage of such a law as will restrict future dealing 
within legitimate lines and check the illegitimate ‘‘ gambling” deals, 
which, in New York alone, have reached such immense proportions as 
to exceed threefold the entire cotton crop, and which even assumes 
now to establish prices for next fall on the crop before it is planted.” 


The dealings in agricultural products, as well as those on the 
stock exchanges, or at least nine tenths of them, are notoriously 
gambling ventures, and so regarded by everybody, and so 
treated by the press, in market reports, in the conversation of 
individuals ; and I regret to say that the public conscience has 
become so dulled that such transactions are shamelessly paraded 
as proofs of smartness and skill, and are as usually spoken of as 
gambling, and with the same exuberance of ‘‘slang,’”’ as betting 
on a horse race or a prize fight. 

The Chicago Board of Trade received only 14,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in 1890, hardly enough for seed, and yet it fixed the 
price for from four to six hundred million bushels. If it made 
the price for only the wheat that reached its own market no 
great harm would be done. But when it reaches forth and 
makes the price on the one hundred and fifty millions of wheat 
raised in Minnesota and the two Dakotas, and has so depreciated 
the price that on the last crop alone the farmers of these three 
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states have not received for it by $30,000,000 as much as they 
would had not this nefarious system of short selling been in ex- 
istence, then the situation becomes unbearable. 

The following table showing sales at New York will give some 
idea of the enormous extent to which this juggling with the 
necessaries of life is carried on: 









Sales Option Sales Option 
Date of actual salesof of actual enles of 
F wheat. fictitious | cotton. fictitious 
wheat. cotton. 
1890. Bushels. Bushels. Bales, Bales, 
a vaiicndinn tak stencig ed carakpislimgempnanicces 63,000 
| RS 54,000 
| | eee 1,800 
|) ae 6,000 
September 3 sie 8,000 
September 4 32,000 6,400 s+ 2 
September 15............... 62,000 7,240 5 
| | eee 12,000 4,000,000 518 120,100 
ETS 64,000 3,000,000 328 90,600 
| ETE TE 35,000 4,600,000 405 155,800 
Total 


ba anccatbuealtvinessscicevapeconceiebemceapeiseth lest 337,800 | 107,720,000 3,206 685,000 


There are at all times from twenty to forty millions of what is 
called the ‘‘visible supply of wheat,’’ mostly for sale and on the 
market. Why not buy this wheat of some one who has it, owns 
it, instead of going to some speculator who assumes to sell it, 
and does so, in the hope that before the time of delivery arrives 
he may be able to beat down the price of wheat so that he may 
buy it at a less price than he has contracted to sell. He may do 
so, but who receives the benefit? Certainly not the purchaser, 
for his price is fixed ; not the producer, for he has sold at a less 
price than paid by the purchaser. It is the parasite that has 
stepped between them and robbed both. 

It is claimed by many that a law prohibiting dealing in 
options will seriously interfere with the actual handling of the 
actual products named. I cannot believe that such will be the 
case. There was no such difficulty in handling either the 
wheat or cotton crop before this system was in vogue, and when 
the crop to be handled was as large as now, in the ratio to popu- 
lation, and when the physical facilities for handling large 
tonnage did not compare with what they are at the present 
time. I cannot see what the practice of betting on the future 
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price of wheat that does not exist has to do with the moving to 
market of wheat that does exist and which the world is waiting 
to buy. 

Nor should we overlook the fact that there are other agricul- 
tural products, some of them as large in value as any one named 
in the bill, that are still handled and marketed without the in- 
tervention of the gambling devices of the produce exchanges. 
Take the article of hay. The hay crop in 1889 was valued at 
$400,000,000, as great in value as the wheat crop of that year. 
I have no official figures later than that year, but from all that I 
can learn, I believe the hay product has increased in a larger 
ratio than that of wheat for the past five years. Yet we hear of 

“no difficulty in handling or marketing this great crop. The 
farmer raising it can sell it; the consumer can buy, so long as 
he has the money to pay for it, and the transaction is consum- 
mated without calling on the board of trade parasite to “sell 
short’’ on the produce exchange. And so it is with butter and 
cheese, beef, potatoes, and many other similar articles that are 
not gambled in on the produce exchanges. 

The value of the hide and leather product of the country ex- 
ceeds somewhat $200,000,000 per annum. Yet I have never 
heard of the Boston leather dealer or Lynn shoemaker buying 
an ‘‘option’’ on the Boston Board of Trade. 

I have no statistics showing the value of the iron and steel 
annual product of this country, but it goes without saying that 
it is enormous. Yet the prices for this product by the ‘‘short 
seller ’’ are not made on any board of trade. And so to the end 
of the chapter. The prices on all such articles are made in 
obedience to and compliance with the law of ‘‘supply and de- 
mand,’’ and so long as these laws are permitted to operate nor- 
mally, without restraint or restriction, neither the seller nor the 
buyer can complain. And this claim of the operator that this 
system is a necessity to the handling of products falls to the 
ground and has as little merit as the other claim made that the 
practice of ‘‘short selling’’ has the effect of ‘‘steadying’’ the 

market, both of which propositions may be dismissed as illogi- 
eal, absurd, and devoid of ordinary common sense. 
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One of the arguments urged against this measure, and which is 
in the nature of a threat, is, that if this system of gambling is 
squelched by Congressional legislation, the operators will trans- 
fer their business to Canada. Many business men, especially 
from the city of New York, have found it both convenient and 
healthy in the past few years to transfer their ‘‘household gods”’ 
to Canada; yet the country has stood the shock of the exodus. 

To-day a great bank closes its doors; the depositors outside 
are howling with rage and indignation ; the earnings of a life- 
time have been swept away ; the business world is startled and 
paralyzed. . What has caused all this? The response comes 
promptly. The president or cashier of the bank has been 
speculating in stocks, wheat, or cotton. He has used the money 
of the bank ; he has lost his bets, and the bank is broken. Last 
week the cashier of another bank left suddenly for Canada. 
The next day an examination disclosed the fact that all the 
available resources of the bank had disappeared. The usual 
explanation quickly followed: ‘‘The cashier had been speculat- 
ing in wheat.’’ And so I might go on with instances almost ad 
infinitum similar to the foregoing. Embezzlements, defalcations, 
blasted reputations, and suicides follow each other in quick ‘suc- 
cession. 

Several years ago, during a trip abroad, I visited the great 
gambling resort, Monte Carlo, the only legalized gambling house 
in the world, and from which the little principality, Monaco, 
derives revenue for the support of its government. As I entered 
the grand casino, rich in decoration and fascinating in surround- 
ings, I saw the gaming tables, the faro table, the roulette table, 
surrounded by the old, middle-aged, and the young, piles of gold 
distributed all about. There at the table was the ‘‘Old Trav- 
eler,’’ cool and collected but with mind intent on the game. 
There were women, old women, who apparently had exhausted 
the pleasures and excitements of the world and society, with 
faces hard, severe, and haggard, utterly absorbed in the game. 
There were young girls with the blush of maidenhood on their 
fair cheeks, with faces flushed and eyes distended, fiercely watch- 


ing the game as the fateful card was turned. What a revolting 
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scene ; with what a feeling of disgust does the average American 
turn from it ! 

Yet we have all through this country similar resorts; worse, 
for they are more far-reaching in their effects. We do not call 
them casinos, but bucket shops. The bucket shop does not have 
the green cloth, but the blackboard. The worn-out devotees of 
passion do not visit these resorts, it is true, but in their stead we 
see young men, middle-aged men, and old men watching the 
blackboard with the same intensity and passion as did the play- 
ers at Monte Carlo. You see seated in front of this blackboard, 
with figures varying and fluctuating from hour to hour and 
minute to minute, as rapidly as the figures in the kaleidoscope, 
cashiers, bank tellers, bank clerks, and clerks of all kinds, busi- 
ness men, artisans, mechanics, and the ordinary laboring man, 
dissatisfied with the slow-going methods of acquiring fortunes, 
and eager to become suddenly rich, all determined to secure 
what they do not earn and does not belong to them. This is the 
bucket shop of America, and there is not a village in the entire 
northwestern part of the country in which this bucket shop has 
not found a place. There is growing up through the agricul- 
tural population of the country a feeling of unrest and discontent. 
They have in some way come to believe that they are not receiv- 
ing all to which they are fairly entitled. Especially do they feel 
that under the prevailing system of gambling in their ‘products 
they are mercilessly despoiled and cruelly robbed of the 
just results of their labor. There is a unanimity of sentiment 
on this subject, whether right or wrong, and a sentiment pro- 
found and intense that has rarely had a parallel. The farmers 
and planters now appeal to Congress for protection, not from the 
pauper labor of the Old World, which has been so often extended 
to the various industrial classes of the country, but protection 
from the ravages of the market wrecker and the robbery of the 
parasite. 

There are in this country something like 25,000,000 people 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. Upon the prosperity of this 
class of our citizens depend the general prosperity of the 
country and the welfare of every other citizen. They live in 
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scattered communities, so that organization and concert of 
action is difficult and, to a great extent, impracticable. They 
must and should look largely for the -protection of their 
interests, certainly so far as legislation is concerned, to those 
who represent them in the National Legislature. As against 
them we find compact organizations, composed of men, shrewd, 
sagacious, and unscrupulous, with immense wealth at their 
command, with trained lawyers and skilled statisticians ready to 
do their bidding. The contest in this respect is unequal, like 
veterans against volunteers. 

Let us return to the old-time methods when the law of trade 
was ‘‘supply and demand.’’? When the dealings on the ex- 
changes were in property and not fictions. Let us remove from 
the commercial world all those elements that create discredit 
and distrust. Let us once more enthrone legitimate business. 
In the earlier times the ‘‘ money changers’’ were ‘‘ driven from 
the temples.’” Let us now drive the gamblers from our temples 
and reinstate therein the genius of legitimate trade and com- 
merce. 

W. D. WASHBURNE. 
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“PROGRESS IN MORALS.” 


BY REV. JOHN R. SUTHERLAND, D. D. 


S TO the progress of the age in which we live in natural 
science and its application to the culture, the comfort, and 
the convenience of man there is no divided opinion. The facts 
are too patent and abundant to permit of a despondent view in 
regard to the world’s advance along these lines. And there is 
just as little real ground for doubting our progress along other 
lines than that of natural and applied science. In philosophy 
and even theology the progress, although less marked, has not 
been less real, nor have the results been less beneficent. The 
phenomena in these directions are more carefully studied and 
better understood than they were in former times; and it would 
certainly be a very strange thing indeed if this clearer and 
better light did not have a corresponding influence upon the 
moral and spiritual life of the people. 

It is doubtless true that progress in the knowledge and appli- 
cation of moral and religious truth is, on account of its complex 
character, not so easily seen and appreciated as in material 
things. Yet a careful and discriminating study of the facts in 
the case will make its reality apparent to any intelligent mind, 
not blinded by prejudice or whose judgment is not swayed by 
the ‘philosophy of despair’’ as to the condition and outcome of 
things. There are minds so constituted that to them the present 
is always dark and gloomy and the precursor of a darker and 
gloomier future. Now with this despairing view regarding the 
present and the future of the race and the world, which is so 
often proclaimed from pulpit and platform and heralded in 
books and periodicals and sometimes in the daily press, the 
writer has little patience and less sympathy. The facts do not 
in any measure justify it. In fact they cannot truthfully be 
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made to serve as a plausible apology for it. When we think of 
the progress along these very lines, even within the period of an 
average human life, surely it ought to fill us with thankfulness 
for the present and hope for the future. 

We need to study history in its reality and not as it often 
appears in the tinted colors of the imagination. Such study 
would tend to correct many of our false impressions regarding 
the relative condition of the race in the past as compared with 
its condition to-day. Light has come into the world and is 
surely though slowly driving out the darkness whether men 
acknowledge it or not. The so-called ‘‘ good old times” that we 
often hear about are considerable of an illusion—at least in 
many ways. 

The public conscience, which is but the aggregate of the 
individual conscience, is far more tender now than it was a 
generation ago. Men high in public favor and public confidence 
did things then that to-day would bring them under the severest 
condemnation and into disgrace. I venture the assertion, and 
that without fear of successful contradiction, that at no time in 
the history of this country within the century has the moral 
standing of our public men averaged so high as it does to-day. 
I say this fully alive to the fact that we are still far from an 
ideal condition in this regard and with no intention of muffling 
in any degree the cry for still further advancement and reform 
along moral lines. But it serves no good purpose to paint exist- 
ing moral conditions darker than they really are or to shut our 
eyes to the progress that has been made. We need, it seems to 
me, the inspiration and hope that come from a recognition of the 
actual victories that have been won and the advanced line that 
to-day marks our position on the world’s great battlefield. Let 
us then briefly consider some of these evidences of moral 
progress as we find them in our own history and experience as a 
nation within say the century that is now drawing to a close. 

The way in which we look on great national questions is a fair 
eritcrion of our moral character as a people. We may assume 
that there is such a thing as a public or national conscience, and 
the verdict this gives on the matters brought before it is an 
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. index of the character of the people as a whole. First, then, 
take the matter of human slavery and what a mighty revolution 
has taken place in the conviction of our people with regard to 
it! Not only has it been abolished by law but the feeling, that, 
as an institution, it was a crime against humanity that the 
martyrs’ blood could alone atone for, is all but universal. What 
public man north or south to-day would hazard his reputation 
for justice and moral sense, let alone public policy, by defend- 
ing, nay even apologizing for, such an institution? I know of 
none ; and yet how few public men could, even fifty years ago, 
be found to raise their voices against this monstrous crime 
against humanity. It will not do to say that it was limited to a 
section of our country. The people of the South were not alone 
responsible for it. It was recognized and legalized by the con- 
stitution and laws of the nation and it is but justice to say that 
some of its earliest and most uncompromising foes were men 
born on southern soil and reared amid its blighting influences. 
Well then we have here a very striking illustration of advance 
in public morals—an illustration proving most conclusively that 
in one important particular at least the former days were not 
better than these. 

In the second place look at the relative position of polygamy 
in this country to-day and that of twenty-five or even fifteen 
years ago. Then the Mormon hierarchy defied public opinion 
and had skillful lobbyists in Washington looking after its inter- 
ests. They were successful. Under the plea of ‘religious free- 
dom,’’ Mormonism was permitted to openly and defiantly traffic 
in one of the worst and most damning forms of vice. But in 
our day the end has come. In response to the urgent and per- 
sistent demand of the people at large, Congress adopted stringent 
measures to suppress this evil and the result we see in the 
present embarrassment of that vile institution, and its prospec- 
tive overthrow. 

Again, and in the third place, take the liquor traffic which 
for many years resisted and defied all efforts to regulate it. 
Now in most of our states the liquor men are demanding regula- 
tion and license as a concession to enlightened public opinion. 
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It is not within my province in this article to discuss methods of 
minimizing the evils of this traffic except to the extent of say- 
ing that wise policy would dictate such methods as would most 
truly harmonize with and give effect to the most widely prevail- 
ing sentiment ofghe people in regard to it. Though compara- 
tively a young man I can well remember when in the county in 
which I was born and brought up there was only one pronounced 
total abstainer. In those so-called ‘‘good old times’’ the man 
who did not drink and did not supply intoxicating liquors to his 
friends was considered, to say the least, lacking in hospitality. 
Is it not a great gain to reach the point in social life when this is 
not necessary—yea is not to a very large extent done? The en- 
lightened public opinion of our day grants at all events this 
reasonable liberty. 

Then again, and in the fourth place, take the matter of 
gambling and, though prevalent to a shameful extent, still it is 
now carried on as a rule under cover and under protest of public 
sentiment and in most places in defiance of law. Formerly 
this was not the case. Then gambling in one of its worst forms 
was legalized by the state and indulged in by all classes of people 
and even used by the church itself as a means of raising revenue 
for the Lord’s work. I refer to the lottery. Of course there 
always have been those who looked upon the lottery as immoral 
and as a serious injury to all honest industry and honesty. But 
for generations these were, as a friend of mine puts it, ‘‘ but as a 
voice crying in the wilderness of general apathy or approval.’’ 
It will surprise any one to-day to learn from authentic history 
how prevalent lotteries have been for a hundred years or more. 
Under the old continental authority they were treated as a legit- 
imate enterprise. We read that in 1759 it was reported to the 
authorities of Great Britain from Pennsylvania, 


‘* Lotteries have not been carried on in this province other than for 
necessary and charitable purposes, viz., the fortifications of the city— 
the defense of the province in the time of war—the finishing of the 
Episcopal church in this city, all of which were managed with great 
uprightness.”’ 


On November 1, 1776, Congress in Philadelphia authorized a 
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lottery to raise money for the prosecution of the war. Phila- 
delphia built five churches by lottery schemes, and in 1833 when 
the system was abolished the ‘‘City of Brotherly Love”’ had 
200 lottery offices. A writer of high repute estimates that the 
money involved in lottery schemes in that city gt that time was 
at least seventy-five millions of dollars. It may not be generally 
remembered, but it is a fact nevertheless, that when Thomas 
Jefferson, through kindness to friends, was in danger of losing 
his loved home ‘‘Monticello,’’ he applied to the legislature of 
Virginia for authority to dispose of some of his property by 
lottery. In our day it would not be necessary for a patriot like 
Jefferson to resort to such a scheme in order to relieve his finan- 
cial embarrassment. 

It is hard for us to understand how there could have been such 
blindness—such moral blindness as not to see in these practices 
serious evils and objections. Now the constitutions of nearly all 
states contain specific prohibitions of this evil. The voice of the 
church is universally and decidedly against all gambling—even 
the ‘‘grab bag’’ has had to go. Statesmen, even those among 
them who do not profess to be religious, are all agreed that gamb- 
ling is an evil. Public sentiment, even outside the church, is 
back of all the laws—national, state, and municipal—that have 
been enacted to put a stop to it; and to me there is no stronger 
evidence of moral progress than this. The lottery made its last 
strong effort to perpetuate itself in Louisiana, but the effort 
proved fruitless. There its final death knell was sounded amid 
a Shout of thanksgiving and gladness that echoed throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

There are many more evidences of moral progress that might 
be adduced, as, for instance, the more just and humane treat- 
ment aceorded the Indians as the result of a higher sense of the 
nation’s moral responsibility. But those already presented are 
sufficient it seems to me to satisfy any impartial mind that while 
as yet we have not reached the highest possible level of moral 
elevation, we have been and are now making sure and substan- 
tial progress toward it. 

JOHN R. SUTHERLAND. 
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INDUSTRIAL SLAVERY. 


BY HON. FRANK H. HURD. 


T WAS once the habit of men who are opposed to Free 
Trade to depreciate the importance of the issue which it 
presents. It has sometimes been called a local issue. In the 
sense that the selfishness of certain localities is consulted it is 
true, but in the broader sense of the common good it is false. 
What issue involves more interests and power than this? It in- 
volves the whole question of Federal taxation; it affects all 
contracts, all toil, all wages. It reaches down to all the 
relations involved in the field of contest between capital and 
labor ; it touches all the points of difference between the 
employer and the employee. It determines the position of the 
citizen to his government. It fixes the relations of the United 
’ States with all the nations of the world, and as well the relation 
of every American citizen with every man in the world. What 
issue involves more? All other issues are bound up in it. 
Every other question sinks into insignificance. In days of 
peace, when men are not murdering one another, it is the ques- 
tion above all questions. It is as general as the necessities of 
humanity, as universal as the blood of mankind ; it is the living, 
burning, blazing question of this hour, and more for another 
reason than any I have suggested, that it involves the question 
of liberty. 

I take it for granted that no man will deny that under a re- 
publican form of government, at least, each citizen shall have a 
full opportunity to buy and sell to every living man; that 
right of independence, that right of freedom, involves the con- 
trol of the products of each man’s own toil. And who is free if 
he cannot control his own labor? What was the African 
Slavery, which the blood and the death and the graves of the 
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war abolished, but the ownership of the labor of one man by 
another man? Whoever owns my labor owns me. Whoever 
controls the wages of my toil is my master. If this right that I 
have to trade with all the world is to be restricted by law for 
any other purpose than a public one, then who shall be the 
person who controls this right? I have toiled a day out of my 
existence. Its hopes, its fears, its desires, are all gone, and 
what is there to show for it? The dollar which I have earned. 
That dollar is the expression and the incarnation of them all. 
With that dollar I can buy from the Austrian or the Russian an 
article that I desire, an article which perfectly satisfies me, an 
article which he is perfectly willing to sell me; and as.I am 
about to pay the dollar for the article that I need the United 
States government presents itself, with its power and dominion, 
and says to me, ‘‘ You must buy it of the man who has made it in 
Providence, it may be, Rhode Island.’’. I say, ‘‘ Yes, I will buy 
from him. I did not know that my American fellow-citizen was 
selling these articles. If I had known it I would have gone and 
given him my dollar for his article.’”’ I go, in my ignorance of 
these methods of taxation, and present my dollar for the article 
which he has to sell. He laughs at me. ‘‘ We are not selling 
these articles for $1. They are worth $2.”’ ‘‘Why, I could 
buy,’’ I say to him, ‘‘as good an article as that from the 
Austrian, from the Frenchman, from the Russian, it may be; 
why not let me buy it from him, then, if you cannot sell it to 
me for the same dollar which he was ready to take from me ?”’ 
‘The government of the United States,’ he replies to me, ‘‘is 
in partnership with me, and compels every man to pay me $1 
more for this.’”’ I have to pay the additional dollar. Where do 
I get it? The government of the United States is passing no 
laws to put dollars into my pocket. I cannot go and get it from 
the treasury of my county, or my city, or my state, but I must 
go back to my toil from which I earned the first dollar and get 
the second dollar; and then with the second day’s toil, and with 
the second dollar of gain, I go and purchase the article that I 
desire. Whose day was that second day? Whose dollar was that 
second dollar? Not mine. It belonged to the manufacturer of 
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the article, which I was compelled to buy, by the power of the 
United States government, of the man who lived in Providence, 
R. I. I had toiled one day out of my life, against my will and 
against my interest for him. And Iwas as much his slave as 
though under the whip and the spur and the lash he had 
wakened me in the morning hour and compelled me to toil for 
him until the setting of the sun. 

Every dollar of the increase of price which the protective 
tariff occasions is a day of slavery to the American laborer, and 
every hour of unnecessary toil which it requires is stolen from 
that store of responsibilities and duties which each individual 
has control of to answer for at the judgment-seat of God. 

With the labor of every man involved, who shall not say that 
Free Trade is the burning issue of the hour? Free Trade comes 
to strike off these shackles which Protection has imposed. It 
finds the American laboring man bound hand and foot, striving, 
perishing, dying, and it strikes off the shackles and sets him 
upon his feet as a free man again. There are so many points of 
view from which to discuss the subject that I hardly know 
where to begin. But this one thought is the only one which I 
shall try to impress in this paper. It will not involve the ques- 
tion of the abstract merits of Protection and Free Trade, but it 
will simply put the inquiry whether there is enough of a market 
to keep the splendid genius of America employed. After the 
most careful investigations which I have been able to make, I 
am able to say without fear of contradiction, that if all the 
manufacturing establishments in the United States were run to 
their full capacity for six months in the year, the whole of the 
American demand would be supplied, and all the foreign de- 
mand possible under the present conditions. What for the other 
six months of the year? With the same careful inquiry I here 
assert that one half of the fields that are now tilled in the United 
States would supply, as have been the demands of the market 
in the last three years, all the American demand for cereals and 
all the present foreign demand. What for the other half of the 
fields? Shall they remain untilled? Shall the seed be unsown? 
Shall the harvest be ungathered? Shall they be returned to the 
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primitive period of the pioneer or surrendered to the under- 
growth and the forest of the aborigines? What for the mills 
and factories during the other six months? The fires will burn 
out. The machinery will rust. The capital will be without 
interest. The men will suffer. The women will weep. The 
children will starve. Mr. Powderly, president of the Knights 
of Labor organization in the United States, is reported to have 
said that there are 1,000,000 men able to work, and anxious to 
work, out of employment within the United States. They are 
out of employment because the mills are idle, and the mills are 
idle because there is no demand for goods that they manufacture 
and produce. Goto them wherever you may—in Pittsburg, Phil- 
adelphia, Wilkesbarre, New York, and many other places where I 
have personally been—and you will hear them tell the same story. 

Over and over again, overproduction, they say, is the cause. 
When the Protectionist says that, he. gives his case away and 
virtually admits all I charge. Overproduction is only another 
name for ‘‘limited market.’’ No man overproduces who has a 
market large enough to consume what he makes, and we see that 
in the stillness of our mills and the starvation of our employees 
we have the result of overproduction. Market! Where shall 
it be? What shall it be? Can the manufacturer increase his 
home market for himself? No! The very law of Protection 
gives to the manufacturer the control of the home market. The 
law which says to him, ‘‘ You shall be protected from the manu- 
factories of the world,’”’ says to him, ‘‘ You shall have no other 
market than an American one.’’? They have no other. They 
can get no other under this cruel imposition of duty upon the 
production of foreign countries. Do you doubt what I say? 
Shall I give the statistics of Great Britain as to the sale of manu- 
factured goods abroad as compared with our sales? Let me con- 
sider for a moment that Great Britain and the United States 
consume practically the same quantity of manufactured goods. 
It is true, although our population is larger, the people of the 
British islands consume more than we do, because their goods 
are cheaper. The consumption of manufactured goods in each 
country is about the same. British manufacturers supply the 
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British demand substantially. The American manufacturers 
supply the American demand. So, so far as the domestic 
market is concerned in the quantity of produced goods sold, 
each is as the other; but what for the world? There are 
more than 1,200,000,000 people living beyond both of these 
countries. What shall the manufacturing institutions of these 
two countries say to the world? The people living on those 
little islands have been selling from four to six times as much as 
is sold by this great continent, with all its resources, and powers, 
and faculties, and facilities for development. Shall I tell you 
why? It is so easy I should think a child might know. 

We will take Chile, a specimen state of South America, that 
has millions of people. They have everything in the way of 
production there, natural and indigenous to their soil and 
climate—wool, hides, copper ores, and lead ores, and tallow, and 
all the products of a tropical country. They have not gold and 
silver enough to make a stable currency for themselves. They 
have the cheapest paper circulating medium, the value of which 
they can scarcely determine from day to day ; but they want the 
products of the world. They want the cotton goods which the 
ladies of South America like to wear. Where shall they go to 
get them? I can imagine a Chilian merchant loading his vessel 
with the products that his own country has produced to go out 
upon the high seas. He brings all the products, and heaps them 
up in the hold of the vessel until it is loaded to the water line, 
and then is ready to go out and invite the winds and storms. 
Out upon the high seas he goes looking for an opportunity to 
exchange. At last he reaches the port of New York. The cargo 
is about to be landed at the dock in the city of New York, when 
a custom-house officer steps up, and says to him : 

“‘T arrest you!’’ ‘‘Why, what have I done?’”’ ‘You have 
brought goods from Chile to America.’’ ‘‘I brought them here 
to exchange for American goods. You have up here goods that 
our people want which we have not—which we do not and can- 
not manufacture, and have not manufactured.’ ‘‘ Until you 
pay a duty of 50 per cent upon your cargo you shall not have an 
opportunity to land here.’’ 
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And the poor man, without money enough to pay the sailors 
who came with him on the voyage, prays to the Invisible One to 
know if there is a country generous enough to let him come and 
trade what he has for what he wants. That Invisible One 
whispers in his ear, ‘‘ England,’’ and to Liverpool he goes, and 
without interruption and with invitation he lands his cargo, and 
exchanges it there, with no duty to pay, for the goods that the 
Englishman has manufactured. Now, in the very article of 
cotton goods, what has been done by this country and by Great 
Britain with the people of South America? We sold in one 
year of our muslin goods less than $2,000,000 worth to South 
America, and England sold about $40,000,000 worth. Am I 
theorizing? Are Free Traders dreamers? Let me give you an 
evidence which no man shall controvert, and which I insist in 
this argument is absolutely conclusive upon this question. We 
are not left to try Free Trade through England’s experience or 
through the experience of the peoples of any other land in the 
world. But America has tried it. We have Free Trade to-day 
with one country which has been in operation now for more 
than fifteen years. I happened to be in the House of Represent- 
atives when the question of carrying out the necessary legisla- 
tion for the enforcement of that treaty arose. I voted to carry 
it out then, upon the ground that if I could not get Free Trade, 
as a whole, with all the nations of the world, I could get it by 
piecemeal, and by piecemeal demonstrate to the people of 
America that Free Trade was the true policy to adopt. What 
is that country? The Hawaiian Islands—the Sandwich Islands— 
a group of them lying in the Pacific Ocean. There were less 
than 60,000 people there then. The population has increased 
but little. The census shows very little difference. In their 
habits, tastes, and civilization they are the same to-day as they 
were ther. Before then the same law of protective tariff which 
governs all our relations with all the nations of the world 
governed our relations with them; but this treaty negotiated de- 
clared that all the products of that country save a few should 
come into this country without the payment of duty, in con- 
sideration of all American products going into their country 
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without payment of duty—practical reciprocity, almost absolute 
Free Trade between those islands and the people of the United 
States. If Free Trade were the foe of the manufacturer—if 
Free Trade were the destroyer of the interests of America—if 
Free Trade were the enemy of the laborer, we would expect a 
diminution of the little trade we had with those 70,000 people. 
But what is the story ? 

Incredible, marvelous, almost miraculous! Under Protection 
fifteen years ago we sold of our American goods to those 60,000 
people about $450,000 a year. The total of our trade with those 
islands was less than $1,500,000 worth a year. Every article 
that was carried between the islands and America was carried 
under the British flag and in British bottoms, not one vessel 
carrying the American flag being engaged in the traffic. What 
is the story in 1891% We sold of our goods to the people of 
those islands that year over $5,000,000 worth. The total of the 
trade with them exceeds $19,000,000. Ninety-five per cent of all 
the articles carried between the two countries has been carried 
in American vessels, and the other 5 per cent has been carried 
in vessels manned by American sailors. And I have been in- 
formed by the shipbuilders on the Pacific coast that they have 
been saved from bankruptcy by the demand which has been 
made for American-built vessels because of the Free Trade 
treaty between the United States and the Sandwich Islands. I 
have this problem in arithmetic, as it may be called, to submit 
to my Protectionist friend: ‘‘If in fifteen years the sales of 
American manufactured goods to 60,000 people will increase 
from $450,000 a year to over $5,000,000 a year, how much will 
be the increase when we have Free Trade with the 30,000,000 
people of South America and the 5,000,000 people of Canada? 
And it cannot be shown where in any essential particular the 
condition of the Sandwich Islands and of the people who live 
there differs from the condition of the people of South America 
or of Canada. There is little manufacturing either in the one or 
in the other. They have an abundance of the raw material. 
They want to buy the manufactured goods, and they are ready 
to come and buy from a country that is willing to sell. How is 
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it as to trade with Canada? Do we trade much more with the 
people of Canada, than we do with the people who live in the 
moon? There was a day, under the reciprocity treaty, when we 
did. How isit now? In the city of Toledo there was one firm 
which used to sell millions of bushels of wheat per month to 
Montreal, but do they sell any now ? 

Do you go and inquire about the Canadian tariff laws. Twenty- 
five cents a bushel duty on your American wheat—specific. The 
duties run clear through from the beginning to the end of the 
schedule until Canada is about as effectually barred by its tariff 
from the United States as the United States has barred Canada 
out, each seeming to make an effort to exceed the other in the 
cruelty and exclusiveness of its legislation. And once when in 
the Canadian Parliament a gentleman arose and proposed a com- 
mittee to negotiate a new reciprocity treaty with the United 
States, Sir John MacDonald said: ‘‘No, we have three times 
attempted to make a reciprocity treaty with the United States, 
and three times have we been refused, and this treaty shall stand 
until America shall make the first proffer.’ And as he 
avowed that day on the floor of the Canadian Parliament, it 
should stand in retalidtion for our legislation against them. 
Why? Do you realize the loss to America of this shutting out 
of Canada? It is stated on high authority that within the 
United States where we have Free Trade between the different 
states of the Union, for every 5,000,000 people there is nearly 
a thousand million dollars’ worth of trade a year. I will say a 
thousand millions. Canada is to the north of us, its people not 
unlike us, with ambitions, tastes, and necessities like ours, and 
there is no reason, if Canada was in the United States as the 
states are in the Union, that we should not have the same 
thousand millions of trade every year with them, and they with 
us. But what have we? Why, a beggarly $60,000,000 a year. 
Call it $100,000,000 a year, and then what is the loss? Deduct 
the trade between the people of Canada themselves—which is a 
proper deduction—and it will leave hundreds of millions of total 
trade as the loss that Canada and the United States sustain be- 
cause of these cruel tariffs, the one against the other. And the 
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heaviest portion of that loss falls on the border cities, like 
Chicago, Toledo, and Cleveland, where the places for interchange 
most naturally would be. 

My friends, would it make no difference if we sold these 
hundreds of millions of our goods to Canada and its laboring 
people? Suppose we could sell our goods freely to the people of 
South America. We will not extend to the world. We will 
keep right to our own continent. Why, let the same treaty of 
Free Trade be made with South America and Canada that is made 
now with the Sandwich Islands, and I will guarantee that in five 
years we will sell hundreds of millions of America’s manufactured 
goods and products where we are not now selling $70,000,000 
worth. And is that nothing—the production of these untold 
millions’ worth of goods? Oh, how many of this million of 
people who are idle now would be employed then! How many 
of the mills would be busy which are idle now! How much of 
the prosperity which is denied to America would come then with 
its sunshine! It is the cruelty of this system of Protection that 
it makes the laborer starve while it is pretending to do him a 
good. The only chance for the laboring population of America 
is in the success of the manufacturer, and the only chance for 
the success of the manufacturer is in the increase of his market; 
and you cannot increase it at home. You must increase it by 
treaties with nations abroad, and by establishing better terms of 
traffic with the different countries of the world. It is with the 
world, in the world, of the world that you must be, in order that 
you shall have this steady employment for labor and this steady 
market for manufactured goods. How can it be otherwise? We 
cannot make more of a market for them at home. It must be 
somewhere else. It is beyond the confines of America. Mexico 
is ready, South America is ready, Canada is ready—ah ! the 
world is ready, and nothing stands in the way of keeping the 
laborer from starving but the ignorant selfishness of the protected 
manufacturer. 

Shut the doors of the world against us as Canada has shut 
them, and our elevators, lifting themselves to the clouds, will 
tumble down into ruins. Our boards of trade will become 
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desert places and our railroads will carry backward and forward 
only empty cars—ghosts of their former selves. But open the 
markets of the world, and every day will make a record of in- 
creasing growth for our trade and of increasing power for our 
prosperity. Open the doors and let the world be free to come 
here and buy, both from the Orient and the Occident, and the 
channels will be bursting with the overflow that will come 
rushing through our streets. In that day I see the gates of our 
cities opening, and the trade of the world paying tribute. I 
see the wealth of the world emptying itself at our feet and in 
our lap; and then, we shall not only be prosperous financially, 
but we shall be free in fact as well as in name. 

FRANK H. HurRD. 















IS OUR METHOD OF ELECTING THE PRESIDENT 
REPUBLICAN ? 


BY JOHN A. ROEBLING, C. E., A. M. 


r THE average citizen be asked what is the form of govern- 

ment in the United States, he will proudly answer, ‘“ Re- 
publican!’’ If he be asked to define a republican govern- 
ment, he will probably say that it is one wherein the vote of 
each and every citizen is of equal weight, and where the 
voice of the majority rules. He will also add that in this 
country there is no aristocracy endowed by birth with superior 
political privileges, nor yet an aristocracy created by law and 
invested with governmental powers in excess of their fellows. 
Judged by this, the popular standard of to-day, is our method 
of electing the President republican ? 

This is a pertinent question at the present time, when we are 
once more about to select an incumbent for the highest office in the 
republic. Itisa deeper and more vital question than which of two 
honest men shall fill the office. If the method of election is un- 
just it contains latent possibilities of abuse which may at some 
future day wreck the republic. If it is unjust, the present time is 
one peculiarly fitted for a discussion of the remedy. Never before 
have we had a presidential campaign in which there was such 
calm discussion of the issues ; a campaign so free from person- 
alities ; a campaign where there was so little partisan prejudice 
and rancor. It is in the hope that it is now more possible than 
ever before to consider the question on its merits, apart from 
partisan bias, that it is once more brought forward. Let us 
then examine our electoral system fearlessly and impartially, 
and if we find it faulty let us substitute therefor a system which 
is just, without reference to the apparent temporary advantage 
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that might accrue to either of the present parties from its 
adoption. 

Is the vote of each and every citizen of equal weight in our 
present electoral system ? 

We may inquire first whether the vote of a citizen of one 
state has equal weight, in the choice of a President, with the 
vote of a citizen of every other state. It has not. The state of 
New York cast 1,320,109 votes at the last presidential election. 
These voters were entitled to 36 electoral votes, or one electoral 
vote to every 36,670 voters. The state of Nevada cast 12,596 
votes at the same election. These voters were entitled to 3 
electoral votes, or one electoral vote to every 4,199 voters. In 
other words, the vote of a citizen of Nevada has over eight 
times the weight, in the electoral college, of the vote of a citi- 
zen of New York. This follows necessarily from the fact that 
each state has two electors-at-large, corresponding to its senators, 
and one elector, corresponding to its representative, no matter 
how small its population may be. This obviously operates to 
the disadvantage of the large states. New York and Nevada 
are the extreme cases, the other states ranging between them, 
but no two states have exactly the same weight, per vote, in the 
electoral college. 

Such being the inequality between citizens of different states, 
is the vote of one citizen of a state equal to the vote of every 
other citizen of the same state? The surest way to test this is 
to see if it makes any difference in the result whether the 
citizen casts his vote or does not. If it has no effect, however 
small, in the final choice of the President, his vote has obvi- 
ously no weight whatsoever. In 1884, Mr. Cleveland carried the 
state of New York by the very small plurality of 1,047, ina 
total vote of 1,171,312. The 562,001 men who voted for 
Blaine were entitled to no electoral votes. If they could not 
‘‘carry New York”’ they were absolutely without any voice in 
the final choice by the electoral college. Had they all stayed at 
home in place of voting it would have made no difference in the 
final result. Their votes had no weight, and they might as well 
have been citizens of the Congo Free State. Lest this example 
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be thought partisan, let us turn to Pennsylvania. Of what im- 
portance is a Democrat there in a presidential year? Twenty 
thousand Democratic votes more or less make no difference 
there. But let these same twenty thousand voters cross that 
airy line called a boundary and settle in New York—they now 
decide the presidency of sixty-three millions of people. 

Evidently the value of a citizen’s vote depends upon his place 
of residence. If he belongs to the minority in a ‘“ doubtful’’ 
state his vote is of great importance, since at any time the 
minority may become the majority ; but if he belongs to the 
minority in a ‘‘safe”’ state, his vote is of no importance what- 
soever. Our electoral system has virtually created what might 
be called a geographical aristocracy. 

It is but natural that the superior political power possessed by 
the voter in a ‘ doubtful’’ state should be recognized by the 
politician. A presidential campaign is not so much an attempt 
at discussion by the whole people as an attempt to convert a few 
voters in the doubtful states. What the rest of the country 
thinks is after all of little consequence—the other states are 
‘‘safe’’ in any event. We naturally find, therefore, a greater 
intensity of political life in the doubtful states. The best 
orators of both parties address them; they are flooded with 
campaign literature; political feeling in them rises to fever 
heat ; even the corruption funds are theirs, and theirs alone ; 
and, at the end of the campaign, what is it we watch the 
bulletin boards until 3 o’clock in the morning to see? Is it the 
choice of the majority of the people of the United States? No, 
that is of no importance—it is the choice of a narrow majority 
in the doubtful states of New York and Indiana. 

There is another way in which the superior power of the 
doubtful states is shown. The states which virtually elect the 
President naturally have a preference for their own favorite 
sons. The politicians, ever obedient to the true sources of 
power, recognize this in their nominations. Let us see whether 
undue preference has been given by them to the doubtful states. 
The following table of the presidential nominations of both 
parties, since 1876, will tell us: 
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1876. 
Samuel J. Tilden, Dem., New York. Rutherford B. Hayes, Rep., Ohio. 
William A. Wheeler, Rep., Indiana. 
Thomas A. Hendricks, Dem., Indiana. 


1880. 
Chester A. Arthur, Rep.. New York. James A. Garfield, Rep., Ohio. 
William H. English, Dem., Indiana. * Winfield S. Hancock, Dem., Penn’a. 
1884. 
Grover Cleveland, Dem., New York. James G. Blaine, Rep., Maine. 
Thomas A. Hendricks, Dem., Ind. John A. Logan, Rep., Illinois. 
1888. 


Benjamin Harrison, Rep., Ind, Allen G. Thurman, Dem., Ohio. 
Grover Cleveland, Dem., New York. 
Levi P. Morton, Rep., New York. 

1892. 
Benjamin Harrison, Rep., Indiana. Adlai E. Stevenson, Dem., Illinois. 
Grover Cleveland, Dem., New York. 
Whitelaw Reid, Rep., New York. 


The doubtful states of New York and Indiana received 13 out 
of the 20 nominations, or 65 per cent. If we merely count the 
candidates who actually occupied the presidential chair, we 
have: Hayes, Ohio; Garfield, Ohio; Arthur, New York; 
Cleveland, New York; Harrison, Indiana; and next March 
either Cleveland, New York, or Harrison, Indiana. Four out of 
six, or 66% per cent, came from the doubtful states, substantially 
the same proportion as in the case of the candidates. Such a 
decided bias exhibited for so long a period denotes a deep-seated 
tendency to unduly favor the doubtful states. This tendency is 
independent of parties or of the personal peculiarities of the 
sandidates. It may be of interest to those who have not the 
good fortune to reside in a doubtful state to know, that as New 
York and Indiana have, on an average, constituted only 13} per 
cent of the population of the country during the period named, 
while they received 66% per cent of the Presidents, the chance of 
a citizen of these states being elected President is 13 times as 
great as that of a citizen of the other states. It is his birthright. 

Let us next consider whether our electoral system fulfills the 
second criterion of a republican government. Does the voice of 
the majority rule ? 

The following table, giving the popular and electoral vote in 
each presidential election since 1876, will answer the question : 


* The nomination of General Hancock, a Democrat, from a strongly Republican 
state, may fairly be called exceptional; though it must be remembered that, as an 
officer of the United States Regular Army, he could hardly be said to come from any 
one state, in the ordinary political sense. From the standpoint of the politicians, his 
— was decidedly not a success. The experiment will probably never be re- 
peated. 
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’, Popular Electoral | Electoral 
Popular Vote. Plurality. Vote. Plurality. 


Hayes 185 
1876.< Tilden.... ae 885 250,935 184 
All other 3,898 
Gartield . 5 7,018 214 
1880.< Hancock 2,035 155 
All others . 318. 
Cleveland . al 7 62,683 219 
hes 38 182 
All others ....... a v 
Harrison iain 5,440,216 238 
1888.< Cleveland aa 5,538, 23° 98,017 168 
MATE GEREN... 5. 02000.0<000 402,411 


This table speaks for itself. There is no necessary connection 
between the will of the majority of the people, and the actual 
choice in the electoral college. The people vote and the 
electoral college elects. If the people do not happen to vote the 
same way as the electoral college, so much the worse for the 
people. It is eas} to see why this is so. The electors are 
chosen by general, ticket, that is, the party having a majority in 
the state is entitled to all the electoral votes from that state, 
whether that majority be a mere trifle or a ‘tidal wave.” It 
may thus happen that one candidate carries enough states by 
narrow majorities to give him a majority in the electoral college, 
while his opponent carries the remaining states by very large 
majorities. The discrepancy between the electoral and popular 
majorities then becomes very great indeed. It may be of 
interest to inquire, in this connection, how small a minority may 
legally elect a President under the existing system. It is only 
necessary for the candidate of the minority to have one vote over 
one half of the popular vote, in enough states to give him a major- 
ity in the electoral college. He need not have a single vote in the 
remaining states. The result in such a case would be as follows : 


POPULAR VOTE. For Minority For Majority 
One vote over one half for minority candidate in Candidate. Candidate. 
Nevada, Rhude Island, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Cali- 

fornia, New Jersey, Idaho, N. Dakota, 8S. Dakota, Missis- 

sippi, W. Virginia, Minnesota, Virginia, Wyoming, Wash- 

ington,S. Carolina, Maine, Alabama, 8-14 Michigan,* Kan- 

sas, Delaware, Oregon, N. Hampshire, Georgia, Nebraska, 

N. Carolina, Montana, Vermont, Colorado, Connecticut, 

Maryland, - 2,322,754 
No votes for minority candidate in 
6-14 eo Kentucky, Texas, Missouri, Illinois, Penn’a, 

Mass., Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, New York 6,977 ,054 





9,299,808 
Popular majority against minority candidate 6,977,003 

ELECTORAL VOTE. p 221 
Electoral majority for minority candidate y 


* In Michigan the presidential electors are at present chosen by districts. 
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The minority candidate is legally elected in spite of a popular 
majority of 6,977,003 for his opponent. This is, of course, the 
extreme hypothetical case, but it shows one thing clearly: in 
the United States there is absolutely no legal guarantee that the 
will of the people shall prevail in the choice of the President. 

The remedy is obvious: elect the President by direct vote of 
the people. This is no elaborate, untried, visionary scheme, 
but is merely the plain common sense method by which state 
governors, representatives in Congress, mayors of cities, and 
nearly all the elective officers in the country are already 
elected. The direct method is the only method that makes all 
citizens’ votes equal. The method advocated by many of 
electing presidential electors by districts, in the same manner 
that representatives in Congress are at present elected, would 
inevitably work great injustice. We may judge of the 
probable effect of the district system by an analogy from 
the present method of electing representatives. At the last 
election for representatives in Ohio, in 1890, the total vote 
was, for the Democratic candidates, 351,528, for the Republican 
candidates, 362,590, a Republican majority of 11,062 in the state 
as a whole ; yet, because the Democratic minority was effectively 
distributed geographically (that is, the state had been gerry- 
mandered by the previous Democratic legislature), the Demo- 
cratic minority was able to elect 14 representatives, while the 
Republicans elected but 7. The district system would prove if 
anything worse than the present system. 

The advantages of the direct method are many. 

A change of administration, though sometimes necessary, is 
in itself an evil. It involves the displacement of a vast army of 
trained and experienced officials by new men, most of whom 
know nothing of the duties they are expected to perform. 
There is a certain discontinuity of foreign policy. Many 
domestic measures of improvement begun by one administration 
are abandoned or but poorly carried out by its successor. In 
short, the whole machinery of government, and to a certain ex- 
tent the business world also, receive a shock from which it takes 
them some time to recover. The outgoing President is also apt 
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to be a weak President during the four months from the election 
in November until the inauguration of his successor in the follow- 
ing March. Now, while these facts are no reason for retaining 
in office a President whom the majority of the people consider 
unfit, they are a most excellent argument in favor of retaining a 
President of whom the majority does approve ; yet by reason of 
our unjust electoral system, a tried and experienced President 
may be displaced in the face of an increased popular majority 
in his favor. This was actually the case in 1888. On the other 
hand our unrepublican electoral system enables a party to re- 
main in power after the people have emphatically expressed 
their disapproval of it by large majorities at the polls. This 
was the case in 1876. If the President were elected by direct 
vote of the people neither of these anomalies would be possible. 

The tendency of the present system is to make a presidential 
campaign sluggish in all but the doubtful states. As the result 
is never in doubt in the safe states, no one takes much interest 
in the campaign. Neither party takes the trouble to insure a 
full and thorough discussion of the questions at issue. Many 
citizens do not even take the trouble to vote. The actual choice 
of the President is largely left to the doubtful states. Election 
of the President by direct vote would quicken the political life 
of all the states and bring out the greater part of the latent 
vote. The powerful educational influences of a presidential 
campaign would be thoroughly diffused throughout the country 
instead of being concentrated in a few states as at present. 
Bribery would be discouraged, for it requires too much money 
to buy the purchasable element of the whole country. 

When through the direct method of voting all the states be- 
come of equal importance, there will be a wider field from 
which to select candidates. The present distinguished candi- 
dates are men who would certainly be nominated under any 
system, but will it always be the case in the future that the 
wisest and the best reside in New York or Indiana? At the 
present time it is possible, though difficult, for a Republican 
from a safe Republican state to obtain the nomination; it is 
possible, though still more difficult, for a Democrat from a safe 
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southern state to obtain the nomination ; but it may be said to 
be practically impossible for a Republican from Texas or a 
Democrat from Vermont to receive the nomination from their 
respective parties, be their fitness and abilities what they may. 
Under the direct method the wisest and the best man would be 
chosen irrespective of his place of residence. 

Though a presidential elector is at present nothing but a 
figurehead elected for the sole purpose of voting for a President 
and Vice President, yet it has been found that if the people ob- 
ject to an elector on personal grounds they will not vote for him, 
though they may wish the presidential candidate whom the 
elector represents elected. Thus, in 1880, the people of Califor- 
nia, though giving Hancock a plurality, refused to vote for one 
Hancock elector on personal grounds, and thus General Hancock 
was made to suffer for reasons which had no connection with the 
presidency. There is always the possibility, remote though it 
be, that an elector may, from honest conviction or from corrupt 
motives, change his views and not vote for the candidate he was 
elected to vote for. This may seem highly improbable, but it 
actually occurred in 1824, when the defection of three New 
York electors cost Mr. Clay the Presidency. If a voter votes 
directly for the candidate of his party this danger disappears. 

But perhaps the greatest danger of all in our present system 
lies in the possibility of the interference of the state legislatures 
in the choice of the electors. The Constitution of the United 
States says : 


‘* Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of senators 
and representatives to which thestate may be entitled in the Congress : 
but no senator or representative, or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States, shall be appointed an elector.’’ 


Thus the legislature may, if it see fit, appoint the electors 
itself without any reference to the people. In the early history 
of the republic it was customary for the electors to be so chosen 
in the majority of the states. As late as 1824 they were 
appointed by the legislature in Vermont, New York, Delaware, 


South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana. Under stress of urgent 
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partisan demands this custom might at any time be revived. 
Now an election by the legislature is necessarily a very imperfect 
way of expressing the people’s will. It frequently happens that 
there is a change of public sentiment in a state, during the 
interval (usually two years) between the election of the legisla- 
ture and the following presidential election. When, further, the 
fact is considered that the legislative districts in many states are 
so gerrymandered that the party in a minority in the state has a 
majority in the legislature, it will be apparent how great an 
opportunity for gaining an unfair partisan advantage is latent in 
the present system. It may be objected that this danger is 
slight; that no partisan legislature of to-day would dare so 
flagrantly to thwart the will of the people: but the recent act of 
the Democratic legislature of Michigan—directing that here- 
after the presidential electors shall be elected by districts, in- 
stead of by general ticket as heretofore—is a long step in this 
direction. In a presidential year, Michigan is a Republican 
state. The Democratic legislature itself confesses the fact by its 
conduct. If the state had not been thought surely Republican 
in a presidential year, the legislature would have left the old 
general ticket system undisturbed in the hope of securing all the 
electoral votes. Now the method of electing the electors by 
districts is in itself bad enough, as shown above by the example 
of Ohio, but when it is adopted by one state only, it is still 
more unfair, because it gives the Democratic minority in a 
Republican state a representation in the electoral college, while 
denying it to the Republican minority in Democratic states. 
Should the electoral votes of Michigan decide the coming 
election, the Republicans will be strongly tempted to retaliate. 
If so, this Michigan affair may prove but the first of a long 
series of legislative usurpations. 

The election of the President by direct vote of the people is 
manifestly so much better than the present indirect mode, that 
there is practically but one objection that would be urged 
against its adoption. It is thought by some that the Republican 
party would necessarily be in the minority, and that a change 
from the present system to the direct method would be tanta- 
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mount to giving the election to the Democracy. It is claimed, 
further, that this Democratic popular majority is due to the 
suppression of the colored vote in the South. It is foreign to 
the purpose of this article to enter into a discussion of the vexed 
question of the ‘‘ Force bill.””, We are not here concerned with 
the limitation of the franchise or the method of exercising it, 
but with the question of what shall be the effect of the votes 
after they have been legally ascertained and declared. An un- 
just method of counting is no proper remedy for an unjust 
method of voting. A government that depends on a delicate 
balance between two opposing frauds is essentially unrepublican 
and unstable. At any moment the balance may be destroyed. 
There is but one honorable course: remedy both wrongs. But 
is the popular vote hopelessly one way at present? A popular 
majority of 98,017 seems like a very large number, but it is pro. 
portionately no more than a majority of 11,500 would be in the 
state of New York. If either party had a majority of 11,500 in 
New York, the other party would not think that all future con- 
tests were necessarily hopeless. On the contrary, they would 
hold that New York was extremely doubtful, and would contest 
it at the next election with redoubled vigor. When it is 
remembered further that the present system fails to bring out 
the full vote in many of the safe states and that the direct 
method would bring out every one—the Democrat from Vermont 
and the Republican from Texas—it will be seen that we cannot 
judge from the present figures what the result of a direct vote 
in the whole country would be. 

Our present unrepublican system has on the whole, worked 
better than might at first sight have been expected of it. This 
for two reasons : first, because the dominant parties have been 
very evenly balanced in this country as a whole; secondly, 
there has been in recent years no issue that touched the people 
very closely. How long will these conditions last? Already we 
can notice symptoms of an impending change in the political 
situation. The third party stands for ideas and purposes which 
will some day divide the country on very different lines from 
the present ones. The issues will then be far more vital and 
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more bitterly contested than at present. While we have yet 
time let us make our government truly republican in all its 
branches, in fact as well as in name. At some future day, when 
we have a government of a minority, by a minority, and for a 
minority, holding power through a legalized gerrymander and 
bitterly opposed by the great majority of the people, it may be 
too late to save our country from another civil war. 

JOHN A. ROEBLING. 













HOW TO ABOLISH WAR. 
BY WILLIAM H. JEFFREY.* 


- HE benefits of war,’’ from various standpoints, have been 

ably discussed both by a rear admiral of our navy, in a 
recent number of an American review, and by Mr. Andrew J. 
Palm, editor of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS. Our 
distinguished rear admiral says, ‘‘ War is an ordinance of God.’’ 
On the other hand Editor Palm ridicules this idea as ‘‘nonsense.’’ 

War between nations is no more morally right than war be- 
tween individuals. No one for a moment would claim that a 
‘street brawl’? was an ‘ordinance of God.” Still this is only 
an instance of individuals’ asserting what they believe to be 
their rights. 

There is*a means of settling all difficulties between indi- 
viduals ; why can there fot be between nations? Instead of 
individuals being permitted to continue at war with each other 
until one shall be annihilated or cry out for mercy, which is not 
only unchristian but inhuman, courts have been created for the 
adjusting of differences. 

Why then, should this ‘“‘ordinance of God’’—war between 
nations—be longer tolerated by the intelligent citizens of the 
world? War is a relic of barbarism, and its effects are not 
only demoralizing but degrading. The nations of the present 
century should determine a remedy that shall entirely abolish 
this merciless demon. 

So long as intelligence is not universal or equal, and man has 
passions, just so long will men and nations differ. But is a 
nation any more justified in declaring war against another, and 
spending millions of dollars, assuming enormous public debts, 
and causing great loss of both life and property, because there 


* Author of “ Richmond Prisons, 1861-2.” 
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is a question of what constitutes a ‘‘three-mile limit’’ or 
whether ‘its sailors or citizens have been ill treated,’’ than one 
*individual is in taking the law into his hands to punish a 
neighbor for what he may deem to be a grievance? 

If a wrong has been done an individual, he is required to ap- 
peal to the courts for redress. His grievance might only be 
imaginary, and were he permitted to be judge, jury, and 
executioner, an irreparable wrong might be done. 

No one is permitted to sit upon a jury if he has any interest 
in the case in hearing or is prejudiced in the matter. We all 
must concede that where jurists are found without prejudice or 
personal interest, the most eminently just decisions are rendered. 
If this be so with individuals, why should it not be so with 
nations ? 

International arbitration is not feasible. It is practically im- 
possible to find arbiters who have not formed an opinion before 
the case is finally submitted to them for decision. 

Although an international agreement may have been decided 
on in time of peace, nations may refuse to arbitrate, and ques- 
tions will arise of which a nation may believe her-own inter- 
pretations are correct. And when individuals or nations believe 
they are right, they are not, as a rule, willing to leave it to other 
parties to determine. , 

Individuals or nations that have nothing to lose and all to 
gain may arbitrate, but, on the other hand, those that have 
nothing to gain and a fair prospect of losing that which they 
have, will hesitate before they will consent to place their 
interest in the hands of another. The question then arises, 
how shall we settle international difficulties by peaceable meth- 
ods? 

Interstate difficulties are settled by the Supreme Court of the 
nation. This court is composed of men, whose decisions have 
become eminent ; whose honor is unimpeachable ; and whose in- 
tegrity is unquestioned. A man once elevated to this high 
and honorable position is beyond the influence of personal gain 
or prejudice. Why then should not the civilized nations of the 
world consent to the formation of a court supreme ? 
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Let us for a moment consider the feasibility of the plan both 
in its formation and its results. 

The first step necessary to bring about this desired result (the 
amicable settlement of all international questions that could not 
be settled by the various diplomatic corps) would be for our gov- 
ernment to invite the recognized nations of the world to 
appoint commissioners to meet and formulate the plan for the 
establishment of the world’s supreme court. 

This having been done the commissioners would doubtless 
recommend to their respective governments the appointment of 
its most eminent jurist as an associate justice of the court. 
Treaty relations would be recommended, binding all nations to 
the most rigid observance of the decisions of the court. 

To prevent the same difficulty which I have mentioned re- 
garding nations refusing to arbitrate, a provision would be 
placed in the treaty, that any nation bound by this great code of 
international law would do all in its power to force a rebellious 
nation to abide by the decisions of the court. To do this it 
would not be necessary to arm a fleet and send it out against 
the offender. It would only be necessary for the nations bound 
by the international treaty to declare the rebellious power no 
longer a member of the international union. This decision 
should carry with it the closing of, all ports of the union against 
the offender, until such time as she should see fit to accept the 
decision of the court. 

Should the question involved be one of damages, the nations 
under the jurisdiction of the court should seize all public 
property belonging to the offender, that should come within its 
jurisdiction until the judgment of the court should be satisfied. 

It would not be necessary for the court to be convened with 
all its associate justices at a given point, but any associate 
justice would be competent to try any cases that might be 
brought before him: provided, however, that neither of the 
disputing nations be his own country. Of course an appeal to 
the full bench could be made the same as is done in any other 
court. 

The wisdom of placing international disputes under a general 
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judiciary department cannot be questioned. This plan cnce 
perfected, war would no longer be a menace to nations. Stand- 
ing armies and great navies would be unknown and millions of 
people would be returned to agricultural and mechanical pur- 
suits, and billions of dollars would be left with the people, in- 
stead of being expended annually in the support of these great 
armies for no other purpose than the destruction of human life 
and property. 

The benefits resulting from such a plan are beyond the estimate 
of man. We all might then say: ‘‘Glory to God in the high- 
est and on earth peace, good will toward men.’’ 

WILLIAM H. JEFFREY. 











THE TARIFF NOT A LOCAL QUESTION. 
BY HENRY KINGERLY. . 


BS higgrae the sentiment of Free Trade is most rapidly growing 

in the West can no longer be seriously doubted. Upon 
whatever other issues the political parties, strongest in the West 
and South, opposing the one now dominant, are divided, they 
are united in opposition to the principle of Protection and 
could all other but the tariff question be eliminated from practi- 
cal politics to-day, the West would declare for Free Trade by 
such majorities and with such energy as it once stood for the 
preservation of the Union. 

While this fact cannot but be encouraging to. those who hold 
that the right to ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”’ 
includes the right to trade freely, as well as the right to 
‘‘ worship God according to dictates of conscience’’ and to those 
who believe that an unrestricted commerce is necessary to a per- 
fect civilization, there is, nevertheless, a certain selfishness in 
the motive of the movement which must be apparent to the 
careful student of public utterances and the trend of political 
thought. 

Laboring under the delusion that when and where wages are 
lowest, production is cheapest—a fallacy that has done service 
to monopoly at the expense of human toil, ever since the dis- 
covery was made that men could be most easily taxed by 
methods the most indirect—our forefathers became estranged. 
The North desired to establish manufacturing industries, while 
the South thought it in their interest to manufacture by growing 
cotton and exchanging the product for manufactured articles. 
Both sections believed that the South, having slave labor— 
which is another term for lowest wages—could thus obtain 
manufactured goods cheaper than the North, with its free labor 
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and high wages, could make them. Actuated by this opinion, 
the North sought to prevent trade between the South and for- 
eign countries by protective tariffs—a course which the South 
persistently, though unsuccessfully, resisted. The contention 
thus provoked engendered antipathies, which, aggravated by 
other questions of constitutional rights, developed the estrange- 
ment into an open quarrel which was terminated by resort to fire 
and sword. 

This idea, that the tariff question is merely one of locality, as 
was publicly stated by one deemed great enough to have been 
the candidate of a powerful party for the presidency, is still the 
prevailing one throughout the West. Our Free Trade and tariff 
reform orators are fond of saying that the interests of the West 
and South are identical ; Democratic and People’s Party papers 
are constantly inveighing against the laws which rob the 
farmers of the West for the benefit of the manufacturers of the 
East, and the eastern monopolist has become a byword and a 
term of reproach throughout the West and South. 

Now, the truth is that the tariff is no more a local question 
than is the question of human slavery, of polygamy, of women’s 
rights, of dress reform, of temperance, or of ballot reform. To 
admit that the East, as a locality, is benefited by Protection, is 
to concede the claims of Protectionists that it raises wages, en- 
courages industry, and promotes prosperity. Just as we now see 
that slavery, instead of advancing the prosperity of the South, 
was really an impediment to its progress, so may we see, if we 
stop to look, that Protection, in place of aiding the East in its — 
struggle for industrial and commercial supremacy, is the chief 
obstacle to its assuming the proud position to which its vast re- 
sources, splendid population, and natural advantages entitle it. 
It is not in the West} but in the East, that strong men starve, 
little children perish for want of pure air, and woman’s honor is 
bartered for bread ; and the tramp, whom we have come to re- 
gard as a mark of civilization, is a product of the protected 
East. 

We have only to observe the wretched condition of the lower 
classes in.such protected countries as Germany, France, and 
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Italy, to see that Protection cannot benefit countries or com- 
munities, as a whole, and that it is not a question of local char- 
acter. 

Since it is certain that Protection cannot aid the East at the 
expense of the West, nor the North at the expense of the South, 
let us briefly, though candidly, inquire who can be the benefici- 
aries of a system so ably championed by special interests, and so 
tenaciously adhered to as a method of encouraging industry. 

Protectionists argue, that when the price of any article is in- 
creased by a protective tariff, its production is encouraged at 
home, and the competition between the home producers almost 
immediately forces the price lower than it would have fallen in 
the same time had not the tariff been imposed. 

In some cases this is true of prices (and this gives color to the 
Protectionist’s claim), and it is always true of profits. For in- 
stance: A tariff which would increase the price of eggs in the 
United States, would, in consequence of the tendency of the 
earnings of labor and capital to seek a common level, induce the 
production of eggs in sufficient quantities to glut the market and 
reduce the price. Such a tariff could not permanently benefit 
the producers of eggs. 

The first effect of a like tariff upon beet sugar would be to 
enhance the profits of growers of sugar beets. This would give 
an impetus to the business of ‘raising beets, and the competition 
between producers for the use of land upon which beets could 
be grown would ultimately result in raising the rent of such 
land. In this case the price of sugar would not fall, but profits 
would not be greater than in other industries, nor than in the 
same industry before the tariff was imposed, and therefore, such 
a tariff could not permanently benefit the producers of sugar 
beets. It does not detract from the soundiess of this conclusion 
to urge that the producer is also the owner of the land, 
for in such cases he receives the benefit of the tariff, not as a 
producer of sugar beets, but as the owner of land ; that is to 
say, not as a capitalist, but as a monopolist, and his Protection 
comes to him, not in the shape of profits, but in the shape of 
rent. The two cases differ in that eggs can be produced upon 
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lands in general, practically unlimited in quantity, while sugar 
beets can be grown only upon particular lands, of limited quan- 
tity. 

Now, what is thus true of producers of eggs and sugar beets, 
is true of all producers, and what is true of land monopolists is 
true of all monopolists. In all kinds of production in which 
capital may freely engage, competition will force prices, and 
with them profits, to the common level. Not that prices will 
fall lower than they would have gone had not the tariff been 
laid, but more speedily ; often so prematurely as to seriously im- 
pair the healthfulness of commerce. 

In all kinds of production in which capital may not engage 
without paying tribute to monopoly, prices will be maintained, 
but profits will be reduced to the common level. 

The more we consider this the more apparent it becomes that 
producers, as producers—capitalists as capitalists—cannot more 
than temporarily be benefited by protective tariffs, but that, 
when industry conforms itself to the new conditions, after the 
imposition of a tariff, every penny it enables producers to add 
to prices will find its way into the coffers of those who enjoy 
some special privilege. Among these special and exclusive 
privileges are : 

First.—The ownership of particular kinds of lands. Thus 
the ‘“‘lumber lords,’’ who own the pine lands, and not the manu- 
facturers of lumber, receive the benefit_of the duty on manu- 
factured lumber ; the owners of the copper mines the duty on 
copper ; the owners of coal and iron mines the duty on coal and 
iron ; and in the same manner the duty we so long maintained 
upon sugar, protected not the growers of sugar cane, but the 
owners of southern sugar lands, and the bounty we now pay, 
ostensibly to encourage the production of sugar, must finally 
inure to the benefit of the owners of Louisiana and Nebraska 
sugar lands. 

Second.—Combinations or ‘‘ trusts,’’? powerful enough to pre- 
vent home competition, control the output, and maintain prices. 
The tariff preventing competition from abroad, and the combi- 
nations suppressing it at home, prices are kept up to the point 
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at which the foreign product could be imported, plus the tariff. 
In this way the combinations, or ‘“‘trusts,’’ reap the whole 
benefit of the Protection less the cost of maintaining the combi- 
nations. But this they receive, not as producers, but as combi- 
nations ; that is, as monopolists. 

As an example of this, we see the immense fortune of Andrew 
Carnegie accumulated, not as a producer of steel plate, but as a 
member of a giant combination, the object of which is, to check 
the production of steel plates and to increase prices. Those 
who receive only the true remuneration for the production of 
steel plates do not live in Scotch palaces, nor ride in tally-ho 
coaches with ministers of state. 

Third.—Exclusive rights granted by the state, which we call 
patents, and which are of the same character, and have the same 
effect as the exclusive privileges granted by Charles the First, of 
England, to favored friends or to highest bidders. Just as those 
who purchased the sole right of King Charles to manufacture 
writing paper were enabled to reap rich harvests from the ex- 
orbitant prices the possession of the monopoly permitted them 
to demand, have the owners of the patents in the United States, 
covering the processes used in the manufacture of paper from 
wood pulp, been enormously enriched. But their wealth did 
not come to them by virtue of their being producers of paper, 
nor yet by reason of their ownership of the patents alone. 
Their extraordinary returns were the result of the combined 
effect of the ownership of the patents and the tariff on wood 
pulp. The patents prevented home competition and the tariff 
protected them from foreign competition. Their earnings, in so 
far as they exceeded the ordinary remuneration from the invest- 
ment of capital, were not the legitimate earnings of capital, but 
the wages of monopoly. 

All this has been shown by an abler pen than mine,* and 
nothing can be clearer, when we come to examine the matter, 
than that Protection cannot permanently aid manufacturers as 





* Mr. Henry George, in his masterly work, “ Protection or Free Trade?” conclu- 
sively shows “that there is a point at which Protection must cease to benefit even 
the industries it strives to encourage.” 
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manufacturers, or add to the earnings of genuine capital legiti- 
mately employed. This, many intelligent manufacturers are 
beginning to see, as many intelligent slave-holders began to see 
before the abolition of slavery that slave-holding was becoming 
unprofitable. But it may be asked, and indeed the question 
naturally arises, why, if Protection does not benefit manufac- 
turers, does it receive its strongest support from them and those 
whose votes they so largely control ? 

Here is the explanation: The same delusion that entrapped 
our forefathers into legalizing slavery, thus committing the 
gravest error in the life of the nation—the belief that cheap 
labor is necessary to cheap production still prevails. Knowing 
that time wages are lower in foreign countries than in the 
United States, and imbued with this fallacy, they conclude that 
without artificially increased prices they would be unable to 
meet the competition of foreign manufacturers paying lower 
time wages. 

What American manufacturer, when shown the truth that 
high wages, as compared with the wages of a competing country, 
gives an advantage to the employer of labor instead of, as he 
now supposes to be the case, placing him at a disadvantage, 
would longer willingly submit to a system that taxes his raw 
materials, and, by artificially raising prices, checks consumption 
of his commodities and restricts his markets? 

To make Free Traders of manufacturers, it is only necessary 
to convince them upon this one point, to show them this one 
beautiful truth. And when they see this they become in politi- 
cal affiliations, what they are in nature, the allies and coadjutors 
of western farmers and southern planters. The interests of all 
these are identical. They are all producers of wealth. They 
are all capitalists and laborers. Opposed to these interests 
alone stands monopoly, but so powerful has it grown, so long has 
it been fostered by error and deception, that the united efforts 
of intelligent producers will be required to effect its abolition. 
This is the lesson for the East to learn. 

The lesson yet to be learned in the West is that tariffs do not 
favor localities, but individuals ; that the advantages Protection 
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confers do not fall upon manufacturers or producers, but upon 
monopolists and that, while there are more monopolists in the 
East than in the West, eastern monopolists are no worse than 
those of the West. 

In order to give the Free Trade movement in the West the 
purity of motive that alone can insure success, the West must 
learn that a system which endows individuals with the power to 
exact tribute from industry does not enrich localities, nor add to 
the profits of producers, but is the enemy of true capital and the 
common oppressor of humanity. 

The principles of Free Trade are of universal application and 
favor no locality at the expense of another, and its advocates 
should represent no special point of the compass but the whole 
country. The line of battle should be clearly drawn to the end 
that it may be realized that the real issue is between labor and 
capital upon the one side and monopoly on the other. When 
this is done it will be understood that the beneficiaries.of Pro- 
tection are not Easterners, nor Westerners, nor Southerners, nor 
Northerners, as such, but monopolists. 

HENRY KINGERLY. 














WHY NOT TAX CHURCH PROPERTY ? 
BY JAMES E. LARMER, JR. 


OR the first time the United States census has secured the 

statistics of churches. There is a great deal of credit due 

to the Census Bureau, as it must have been very difficult and 

laborious work to obtain the accurate figures. There is much 

more than this which the Census Bureau has done ; it has ex- 

posed an evil, and shown the injustice that is being done to 
every property owner in every state of the Union. 

But the question, ‘‘ Why not tax church property?’’ has been 
sadly neglected. There have been only a few men who have ad- 
vocated it, and the press has been absolutely silent. If there was 
a state church and a national belief, it would be different, but as 
the United States recognizes no church, and has no belief, I 
hold that it is absolutely unconstitutional to exempt any church 
or churches from taxation. A church is a religious corporation, 
can own and acquire any amount of property, real or personal, 
without bearing the burdens of taxation. Why I call a church 
a religious corporation is, because in law it is called a private 
corporation, and ‘‘ private corporations are such as are created 
for the private benefit of the collective members of the cor- 
poration, and are designed to regulate and promote their re- 
ligious, social, or financial interests.” 

There are churches in every city of the United States that 
own property that is not used for religious purposes, but is used 
for various purposes which pay a good interest. 

“Tt was under the Spanish domination that the Catholic Church 
laid the foundation of its riches and power in Mexico. The small value 
placed upon land in Mexico enabled the Church to become at an early 


day the possessor of vast tracts, which it acquired by various donations. 
The Inquisition, too, flourished during that period, and the lands of 
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heretics who fell under its discipline were confiscated. The best agri- 
cultural estates belonged to the Church, and in every town and hamlet 
it owned houses of every description. It also came in for a share of the 
products of the mines without incurring the risk of mining operations. 
But at last the rule of Spain became unendurable, and the people re- 
volted.’’ 

When Maximilian was shot and Juarez came into possession, he 
and his government began at once to execute the laws of reform. 
The value of the Church was estimated to be $300,000,000, and 
its revenues were greater than those of the Mexican government. 
When the property of the Church was placed upon the market 
its actual value was sufficient to pay the national debt several 
times over. Most of it changed hands, but to what purposes the 
proceeds were applied is a mystery. The spiritual power of the 
Church, however, remained, and it has resulted in restoring the 
Church to its former position of wealth. Before the reform laws 
this wealth consisted principally in land. Now it is money. 

‘Concentrated capital is, in time of need, the most available 
species of wealth.”’ 

There are about one hundred and fifty denominations, besides 
many independent congregations. It is hardly possible for ‘any 
one denomination in the United States to acquire so much 
wealth, although the Catholic Church owns property amounting 
to $118,000,000, but if ever there is church unity it would not 
only be possible, but quite probable for this unity to become a 
power, and the people should awake from their slumber and stop 
exempting church property from taxation. 

In France the Catholic Church controlled and owned two acres 
of the best land out of every five, prior to the French revolution. 
It was Henry VIII. who broke up ecclesiastical institutions and 
secularized their property, that is, stopped exempting it from 
taxation. 

In Europe to-day a man is taxed either directly or indirectly 
to help support a state church, whether he be a Christian, infidel, 
or Jew. And where the Church has the strongest hold, as in 
Spain and Italy, education is comparatively unknown. Italy is 
waking up and beginning to confiscate ecclesiastical property. 
The priests are howling, but let them howl; they made the 
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people howl once. 
the gander.”’ 

Observe the conditions of Canada: and the church is one of 
the principal causes of the deplorable state the country is in. 
We do not want Canada until the hives of those ecclesiastical 
drones are destroyed. 

Generals Grant and Garfield recognized the monstrous evil, 
and in their messages to Congress pointed it out. James A. 
Garfield said in Congress, June 22, 1874 : 

‘‘The divorce between the church and state ought to be abso- 
lute. It ought to be so absolute that no church property any- 
where in any state, or in the nation, should be exempt from 
equal taxation ; for if you exempt the property of any church 
organization, to that extent you impose a tax upon the whole 
community.”’ 


‘What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 


The United States is not a secular government as long as it 
favors the institution of religious fanaticism. 
Gen. Grant in his message to Congress in 1875 said: 


“In connection with this important question, I would also call your 
attention to the importance of correcting an evil that, if permitted to 
continue, will probably lead to great trouble in our land before the close 
of the nineteenth century. It is the acquisition of vast amounts of 
untaxed church property. In 1850 I believe the church property of the 
United States which paid no tax, municipal or state, amounted to 
eighty-seven millions of dollars ($87,000,000). In 1860 the amount had 
doubled. In 1870 it was $354,483,587. By 1900, without a check, it is 
safe to say this property will reach a sum exceeding $3,000,000,000. So 
vast a sum, receiving all the protection and benefits of the government 
without bearing its proportion of the burdens and expenses of the same, 
will not be looked upon acquiescently by those who have to pay the 
taxes. In a growing country where real estate enhances so rapidly 
with time as in the United States, there is scarcely a limit to the wealth 
that may be acquired by corporations, religious or otherwise, if allowed 
to retain real estate without taxation. The contemplation of so vast a 
property as here alluded to, without taxation, may lead to sequestration 
without constitutional authority, and through blood. I would suggest 
the taxation of all property equally.”’ 


JAMES E. LARMER, JR. 













































FOURTH INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 
OF PEACE.* 
REPORTED BY BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 


HE conference assembled in the Council Chamber of the 
Swiss Federation at 10 o’clock, A. M., with an opening 
speech by Numa Proz, of the Swiss Chamber, to about two hun- 
dred delegates gathered from eighteen nationalities ; and all 
members of their various parliaments. The galleries were fairly 
well filled with spectators, as were the rear seats of the hall, 
and there was also a fair sprinkling of ladies among them. 

The entire absence of any member of the United States Con- 
gress was noticeable and commented upon privately, but the late 
adjournment of that body has rendered it almost impossible for 
any one of them to attend if they had desired todoso. Their 
absence may have had something to do with the Interparlia- 
mentary Congress meeting in Chicago in 1893, and especially as 
no formal invitation as yet has come to them from that body ; 
the several joint resolutions pending, having been favorably re- 
ported but not passed. 

The preceding Peace Congress had awakened a lively interest 
in Berne, and besides many of the members had remained over 
to attend this conference, thus giving it an increased interest. 

Mr. Proz’s opening speech was warmly applauded, and he was 
followed by M. Gobat, the provisional president of the congress, 
who announced, that, as all of the delegates were members of 
parliaments, the proceedings of this conference would be con- 
ducted in a parliamentary manner. 

He then called upon Dr. Baumbach, of Germany, who said the 
Germans were:a practical people, and wished this question 
treated in a practical way; that, after this congress had dis- 


* Held at Berne, Switzerland, August 29-31, 1892. 
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cussed important questions on arbitration and had arrived at im- 
portant conclusions, they wish them to go home and seek to get 
them introduced into their parliaments. He closed with a 
greeting to the Swiss Republic. 

The Austrian Reichsrath was represented by Baron von 
Kubeck, a very delicate looking man, whose voice could scarcely 
be heard in the rear of the hall. 

Frederick Bajer, president for the second year of the Interna- 
tional Bureau, represented the Danish Rigsdag. His remarks 
were listened to with careful attention. He concluded with the 
remark that “treaties of arbitration among European nations 
were the first thing for which this congress should work.”’ 

Mr. Bajer, although perhaps not eloquent as a speaker, is one 
of the most zealous and earnest of the peace workers. He has 
been for twenty years a member of the Danish Parliament, 
having been repeatedly re-elected. He is a liberal in sentiment, 
and believes in woman suffrage. 

Arturo de Marcoartu, member of the Spanish Senate, an old 
and tried friend of the peace cause, and well known in the 
United States, spoke for the Spanish Parliament, and opened 
with the remark that ‘‘the former dream of Spain, with refer- 
ence to dominion and discovery, with the present wish of many 
Spaniards for peace and human welfare, was about to be real- 
ized.”’ 

He has presented to the parliamentary conference his propo- 
sition made to the Peace Congress, of the necessity of the 
neutralization of isthmuses, straits, and submarine cables. 

Senator Traireaux represented the French Senate and, al- 
though quite a young man, made a very telling speech. He 
said that ‘‘ many things declared in the past to be impossible, 
had to-day become possible; that this congress declares its 
faith, not in attempting to change the map of the world, but to 
establish simply a harmony among nations.’’ 

Hon. Mr. Cremer, M. P., represented the British Parliament, 
and expressed regret that he was obliged to address the confer- 
ence in English. He said that the projectors of this series of 
congresses had cause to congratulate themselves that since the 
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first congress held in Paris in 1889, with only forty members and 
two countries represented, we had to-day two hundred delegates 
from eighteen different nationalities. 

M. Daneli represented the Italian Chamber of. Deputies, 
speaking in French as all of his predecessors had done but 
Cremer, and was followed by M. Lund, deputy of the Odels- 
thing, Norway, who spoke in German, and among other things 
said that weak nations like Norway, if they could not do much 
for the peace of the world, could nevertheless add much to it in 
the way of art, literature, and music. 

M. Bool spoke for the general states of the Netherlands, viz: 
Holland, Friesland, and Flanders. 

Sefior Paiva, deputy, represented Portugal, addressing the 
congress in the Portuguese language. His address, which was 
brief, was received with favor and applause. 

The Roumanian Parliament was represented in a speech by 
M. Epurean, deputy. The names of nearly the whole of the 
Roumanian Parliament appeared on the list. He spoke of the 
democratic character of Roumania; of the settlement of the 
Alabama claims and other important matters by arbitration, de- 
claring that Roumania was bound to be on the list of arbitrators. 

At this juncture the chairman announced thirty new members 
to the congress, and the adjournment until 3 p. m. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Report of the Federation of Peace by Marquis Benjamin Pan- 
dolphi, of Italy, deputy of the Italian Parliament and secretary 
general of the congress. The report was voluminous. 

1. Reports and propositions concerning an international arbi- 
tration court by Messrs. Hilty, Hirsch, and Traireaux. 

2. The protection of private property on the sea in time of 
war, as proposed by M. Baumbach, V. P. Germany. 

3. The clause of arbitration in commercial treaties, as pro- 
posed by M. Barth. 

A permanent international conference to study international 
questions, as proposed by M. Pandolphi; composed of five 
members. 
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The neutralization of isthmuses, straits, and submarine cables, 
by Marcoartu, of the Senate of Spain. 

The organization of a central, permanent international bureau, 
proposed by the presidént, M. Gobat (Suisse). 

Fixing time and place for the next Interparliamentary Con- 
gress. 

The president announced, as forming a permanent bureau of 
reference, Messrs. Baumbach, Kubeck, Stanhope, and Bajer. 

The proposition to establish a permanent international arbi- 
tration court provoked a very interesting discussion by French, 
German, and English delegates. It was finally referred to a 
committee of five for investigation and report, which will be 
made before adjournment. 

The proposition of Mr. Baumbach, of Germany, is as follows : 


‘The conference requests its members to ask the parliaments of 
which they are members, and to introduce into such parliaments a 
resolution to call an international conference upon the right of differ- 
ent nations to the inviolability of private property on the sea in time of 
war, and to adopt the following rules : 

‘‘1, Letters of marque and reprisal are abolished. 

‘2. The seizure of a ship or of a cargo of the enemy shall only take 
place in those cases where the seizure of a ship and cargo of neutrals is 
permitted. 

«3, The seizure of a neutral vessel and cargo shall take place only as 
follows: When the ship has taken part in hostilities, and still intends 
to take part ; when a ship has been taken in violation of a blockade ; 
or when the ship seized is filled with transports on account of, and to 
the destination of the enemy.”’ 


Mr. Thomas Snape, of Liverpool, made an admirable address 
upon this proposition, stating that he belonged to the greatest 
maritime nation in the world, and lived in her largest maritime 
city, and declared that many wars would be averted by the 
adoption of the several clauses of this proposition, which he 
warmly advocated, and cited several instances—notably the 
Alabama claims—where difficulties thus engendered had been 
settled by arbitration and war averted ; that although privateering 
had been somewhat abated, it had not been abolished; that 
armies no longer took private property on land without compen- 
sation, and that the same law should be extended to the sea. 
He was followed in support of the proposition by Marcoartu, of 
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Spain, Pourquery de Boisserin, from the French Chamber, and 
many others, as well as Mr. Baumbach himself, who warmly 
supported his own measure, and coming as it does from a German 
official, it will have much weight. However, after the animated 
discussion, everything but the preamble to the proposition was 
stricken out, when the latter was unanimously adopted. 

The proposition of Dr. Barth, deputy of the German Reichstag, 
was as follows : 

‘(The Interparliamentary Congress invites its members to endeavor to 
have a clause of arbitration jnserted in all commercial treaties, that it 
may be submitted to the parliaments to which they belong.”’ 

Dr. Barth supported his own proposition, and Mazzoleni, 
without dissenting, proposed to add treaties of extradition and 
navigation, with reference to industrial property. He was fol- 
lowed by Frederic Passy, and Jules Siegfried, of the French 
Chamber, and Marcoartu of the Spanish Senate, with short ad- 
dresses on the proposition and amendment. The proposition 
was finally passed by a large majority, with Mazzoleni’s amend- 
ment of extradition and industrial property. 

The proposition of Marquis Pandolphi was next discussed. It 
read as follows : 

‘‘ Considering that the peace of Europe is an indispensable condition 
of civilization upon which to base the existence of a durable union 
upon justice, and between nations, this conference expresses the wish 
that the governments of civilized nations institute an international 
conference, who shall study the means by which peace can most surely 


be maintained between nations, and their pacific relations be pre- 
served.”’ 


The committee appointed to consider an arbitration court re- 
ported the following decision : 


‘That the members of each of the parliaments represented in the 
conference, will request the parliaments of which they are a part, to 
ask that their respective governments accept the proposition of the 
United States, relative to the formation between them of permanent 
treaties of arbitration.”’ 

Wednesday morning.—Rohnsen of the Parliament of the 
Netherlands in the chair. 

Remarks on changing the order of the day and the necessity 
of having a more perfect organization, by Pres. Gobat. He said: 
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‘‘ We have already experienced disadvantage on this account in 
this gathering,’’ and he also suggested the necessity for a per- 
manent international bureau, but said that his proposition was 
more for a guide in the discussion, than to be implicitly fol- 
lowed. 

He was followed by Epurean, deputy from Roumania, who 
said that Berne was a priori the place for the establishment of 
the bureau, but that there were some serious objections to it. 
He suggested that the matter be postponed for one year, and that 
Marquis Pandolphi be retained for .another year as secretary 
general. 

He was followed by Mr. Baumbach, of Germany, who said 
that to postpone for one year would be a disadvantage, and 
moved that the entire proposition of President Gobat be adopted. 

Mr. Frederic Passy, of France, favored a permanent organiza- 
tion at Berne, setting forth at length, the good that might be 
accomplished, and his speech was favorably received. He also 
suggested that this bureau be auxiliary to the one already estab- 
lished. 

Dr. Clark, member from Scotland, opposed the establishment 
of a bureau as altogether useless and cumbersome, stating that 
the parliament or conference had nothing for the bureau to do 
except to organize the next conference, and that that duty 
would fall into the hands of the national group where the con- 
ference would meet. Mr. Clark remarked that it was true that 
there were some questions that could not be discussed at Berne. 
It was also true that, there were questions that this conference 
could not discuss anywhere—they could only suggest ; but if this 
bureau was to be established anywhere, he preferred Berne. 
The Swiss were a quiet,'orderly, industrious people, and he 
would prefer that, if established, it should fall into the hands of 
the Swiss people. 

Dr. Clark was seconded in his ideas about the bureau, and 
especially about the Swiss, by Mr. Stanhope, member of the 
British Parliament. 

Mr. Cremer rose to say that the proposition headed ‘‘ English 


Deputies,’ should read Deputies from Great Britain. Laughter 
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from Scotch members. Mr. Clark suggested that only active 
members of parliament should be put on the commission. 

It was finally voted that ex-members of parliament might be 
present at the sessions of the conference, participate in the dis- 
cussions, but would not be allowed to vote or hold office. 
Carried. 

Dr. Max Hirsch, of Germany, suggested that the members of 
this bureau should be elected for the term of one year. 

Thomas Snape, of Liverpool, seconded generally the propo- 
sition of Max Hirsch, while Mr. Gobat, propounder of the propo- 
sition, accepted both amendments, to the effect that a bureau 
shall be established of five members, elected annually from the 
different nations, established at Berne, and of which the Swiss 
member shall be the president. 

Dr. Clark suggested that the congress itself should decide on 
the number, but that five should be the minimum and ten the 
maximum. The proposition of M. Gobat was finally adopted 
item by item, except the last as to number. 

At this juncture Dr. Gaillard, French member, arose after the 
vote had been taken on the several articles, and when the ques- 
tion of ‘‘out of order’’ was raised on time, declared that he had 

_a right to talk on the proposition until it had been accepted as a 
whole. Notwithstanding the objections and the shortness of 
time, as adjournment was near, he persisted in making a long 
and very earnest speech against the passage of the proposition. 
Promptly as he took his seat, and almost unanimously, the 
proposition as a whole, minus the sixth clause, was adopted. 

Senator Traireaux made a pacificatory speech, throwing oil on 
the waters, and as he descended from the platform shook hands 
fraternally with Gaillard. The latter had said in his speech 
that it was difficult for him to combat the whole congress. He 
was followed by Herr Freiherr von Pirquet, of the Austrian Par- 
liament, in a conciliatory speech. Nevertheless Dr. Gaillard 
was so much aroused at not being able to carry his point, that 
he withdrew from the conference. 

Dr. Clark suggested that the members of the bureau should be 
elected as far as possible from the various countries represented, 
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and especially the more important ones at this time, but sug- 
gested that hereafter they should be elected by the various 
national groups, who would be most likely to know what mem- 
bers would be likely to have most influence with their Parliament. 

The time for adjournment had arrived, but the business of the 
congress was not yet over. 

An afternoon session for the election of members of the bureau 
was held, to decide upon place of next meeting, and to discuss 
the proposition of the neutralization of isthmuses, channels, 
straits, and submarine cables—the proposition of Marcoartu. 
Whether Gibraltar had anything to do with the proposition 
was not disclosed, but evidently the English members thought it 
had, and the fact that he was promptly supported by the delegate 
from Portugal, gave color to the proposition. 

Rohnsen, of the Netherlands, thought Marcoartu’s propo- 
sition too general, because there are three classes of straits, 
viz., those that are only six miles wide, belonging entirely to one 
nation ; those that are six miles wide or less, belonging to several 
nations; and very wide straits, that according to the law of 
nations can never be controlled beyond a league from shore. 

Mr. Marcoartu disclaimed any intention of making his propo- 
sition for any particular strait, but desired the congress to estab- 
lish the principle. He was supported by M. de Paiva, deputy 
from Portugal. 

Dr. Herst, president of the Odelsthing, Norway, presented an 
invitation from that body for the next meeting of the conference, 
which was accepted, after the election of the following members 
for the bureau: Bajer, Scandinavia; Baumbach, Germany ; 
Traireaux, France ; Stanhope, Great Britain ; Pandolphi, Italy ; 
Rohnsen, the Netherlands ; Pirquet, Austria ; Marcoartu, Spain 
and Portugal; Vasile Urechea, Roumania and Servia; Gobat, 
Switzerland. 

Thus ended the session of the most important humanitarian 
body ever called together, unless we except the Pan-Republie 
congress of 1890 in Washington. The conference will be held 
next year at Christiania, but its bureau will sit in Berne. 


BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 



















THE “ ENDOWMENT” CRAZE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY HON. FRANK P. BENNETT. 


NY. person who had occasion to pass through Tremont Street, 
Boston, on the evening of Friday, January 30, 1891, 
would have noticed that Tremont Temple was surcharged with a 
demonstrative gathering of people, and that hundreds of curious 
or interested observers were being turned away from the doors 
because of the inability of the great audience room to accom- 
modate them. On the platform inside the Temple was a box 
containing $40,000 in crisp new $100 treasury notes, and the 
principal feature of the evening’s program consisted in giving 
one of these $100 bills to each of 400 persons whose ‘payments 
to the organization giving this entertainment aggregated $41 
within the previous 12 months. Among the speakers, a lady 
from Cleveland, who was announced as the ‘‘ state deputy from 
Ohio,’’ and the “‘ leading lady of the order,” said: ‘‘ Cleveland 
people had to have the order of the Royal Ark thoroughly ex- 
plained to them. A one-year order was something new. Now 
we have six-months’ and even four: months’ orders, and whether 
the time will come when we can put in our money Monday 
morning and draw it out Saturday night, I can’t say.’”’ To her 
hearers this last sentence concealed behind its doubtful form the 
pleasing hope that the time was near at hand when $41 put into 
the hopper of one of these orders on Monday morning would 
grind out $100 on Saturday night. 

The order which this lady represented and which thus gave 
$100 for $41, with the accompaniment of music, oratory, and the 
acclamations of several thousand people, was one of 56 assess- 
ment endowment associations doing a similar business in Massa- 
chusetts at that time, while 201 ‘‘bond investment companies ”’ 
and foreign endowment associations were then engaged in an 
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even more brilliant system of getting rich quickly in that state. 

The assessment endowment companies were authorized by an 
unfortunate law passed in Massachusetts in 1888, and in spite of 
repeated and urgent efforts to secure their termination, the act 
in question still remains upon the statute books. An amend- 
ment was adopted in 1890 forbidding the further formation of 
these endowment societies, but 56 had already been chartered, 
and although 32 have since come to grief, Massachusetts, at the 
present writing, still permits the remaining 24 to seek new 
victims within her own borders, and to operate in other states 
under the seal of the Commonwealth which has chartered them. 

The ‘‘endowment craze’’ reached its height in Massachusetts 
during the six months ending June 30, 1891, and on that date the 
56 Massachusetts companies had 265,485 members, to whom they 
had promised the enormous aggregate of $84,810,278. And as 
the existing.companies were given a monopoly by the amend- 
ment of 1890 forbidding the formation of any further similar 
corporations in Massachusetts, a great number of organizations 
were chartered in New Hampshire and came into Massachusetts 
with promises of the still readier method of acquiring riches, to 
which I have already alluded. Inquiry of the commissioner of 
corporations in the State House at Boston shows that 201 foreign 
‘‘bond investment ’’ companies and foreign endowment associa- 
tions were registered there in May, 1891. 

The New Hampshire ‘‘ bond investment’’ company differed 
from the Massachusetts ‘‘endowment society’’ in promising to pay 
each certificate in numerical order, as soon as the necessary funds 
were in the treasury. For instance, if the face value of the cer- 
tificate was $100, the ‘‘ bond investment company’’ agreed to 
pay that amount upon certificate No. 1, as soon as the amount 
was in the treasury after paying expenses of management. The 
next $100 was to be paid to certificate No. 2 with equal prompt- 
ness, and with assessments of even $1 per month and 1,000 
members, it was evident that the early certificate holders would 
get their $100 each at very small cost, while the loss would fall 
more and more heavily upon the later members, and the last 
man would have nobody but himself to assess after having con- 
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tributed heavy assessments to pay off earlier and more fortunate 
certificate holders. While the assessment endowment societies 
differed from the bond investment companies by withholding 
payments until a definite period, as for example, until the end 
of six months or one year or five years, the promoters of each 
system agreed in denying that there was any danger of a 
‘last man”’ to suffer loss because there was nobody left to assess 
in the society but himself. In the Tremont Temple meeting, to 
which I have alluded, the lady from Cleveland, Ohio, said, ‘‘ As 
for the last man argument, which all deputies have to meet, just 
assure the people that so long as the cradle is rocked, there’ll be 
no last man.’’ But one of the promoters of a bond investment 
company, appearing before a legislative committee at the State 
House in Boston, was asked who had certificates No. 1 and No. 
2 in his company, and he replied, ‘‘ Well, ’er, I had No. 2.’’ 
Being further interrogated, he admitted that, if he couldn’t have 
No. 1, he wanted No. 2. It was found that nearly all the earlier 
numbers of certificates in the bond investment companies were 
held by the promoters and their friends. 

By a law enacted June 4, 1891, the bond investment com- 
panies were unceremoniously swept out of Massachusetts and 
were suppressed with equal promptness by their parent state of 
New Hampshire, though not before the ‘‘last man’”’ had been 
reached among the victims of several of them. Of the Massa- 
chusetts endowment societies, the ‘‘ Order of the Royal Ark,”’ 
whose Ohio deputy had said, ‘‘So long as the cradle is rocked, 
there’ll be no last man,’’ terminated its active existence Sep- 
tember 11, 1891, or about seven months after its “‘leading lady”’ 
had made the remark which I have just quoted. It had at one 
time 17,400 members, and in its early circulars the officers in- 
formed the naive public that whatever balance was left after pay- 
ing $100 from $24 received in assessments ‘‘would be carried to 
the reserve fund.’’ The early members were paid $100 each at a 
cost for endowment assessments of $32; the public payments at 
Tremont Temple were $100 at a cost of $41 each, and seven 
months later the possibility of further payments upon a basis at- 
tractive to new members had ceased. The ‘Friendly Aid 
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Society,’’ the ‘‘ Golden Lion,’’ the ‘‘ National Three-Year Bene- 
fit Order,’’ the ‘‘Mutual One-Year Benefit Order,’’ the ‘ Na- 
tional Congress of Friends,’’? and 26 other Massachusetts assess- 
ment endowment societies followed the ‘“‘ Royal Ark”’ into the 
hands of receivers in quick succession, making 32 in all which 
have failed. I say 32, but as the number is constantly increas- 
ing, it may now be 33 or 34. In the 27 Massachusetts companies 
remaining in existence January 1, 1892, the aggregate member- 
ship had fallen to 72,444, against 265,485 in the assessment en- 
dowment associations of Massachusetts six months previously. 
Nearly all of the societies still in existence call themselves 
‘long-term orders,’’ and their officers unite in criticising the 
‘‘short-term orders,’’ or those whose endowment period was less 
than four or five years. But whatever their term of payment 
may be, the proposed methods of all these societies have been 
similar. The failures have included 7-year, 5-year, and 3-year 
orders, but have been largely among the 1-year orders, because 
the period of large payments in such orders has been generally 
reached. Those 5-year orders, whose first certificates do not be- 
gin to mature until 1894 have naturally found continued existence 
much easier than the 1-year orders whose certificates matured in 
1891. But it is difficult to see why it should prove much easier 
in the end to pay $500 in five years for $200 than to return $100 
in one year for $40. The insurance commissioner of Massachu- 
setts, Hon. George 8. Merrill, who sturdily refused from the be- 
ginning to yield either to the enticements or the threats of these 
orders, readily disposed of this claim of superiority of the 
“long-term orders’’ before a committee of the legislature the 
present year. In his report upon first taking possession of his 
present office, in the year 1888, he pronounced the promises of 
even the “‘ Order of the Iron Hall’’ as ‘‘absurd,’’ ‘‘ preposter- 
ous,’”’ and ‘‘morally and mathematically impossible of fulfill- 
ment,’’ and from that time until the present he has appealed to 
the legislature annually to take from these speculative schemes 
the indorsement and approval of the Commonwealth. 

The ‘Order of the Iron Hall,’’ the pioneer and parent of the 
‘‘assessment endowment associations,’’ was organized in Indiana 
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in 1881, and the officers and paid attorneys of this corporation 
have been assiduous and influential in promoting legislation in 
favor of the Massachusetts companies, whose political support is 
very important to this Indiana corporation. It was in 1887 that 
Hon. John K. Tarbox, then insurance commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, called the attention of the attorney-general to the 
business in which this corporation was engaged ; and the law 
officer of the Commonwealth affirmed the illegality of the 
transactions of the Iron Hall, and was about to apply for an in- 
junction. But the corporation retained ex-Governor Robinson 
and other leading politicians as counsel before the legislature, 
and with their assistance obtained such legislation as they de- 
sired. Since that time ex-Governor Robinson and other men 
prominent in public life have appeared before committees at 
each session of the legislature in defense of the endowment 
orders, and this year the counsel of these organizations were 
aptly described by Insurance Commissioner Merrill as follows : 
‘‘Four years ago, three years ago, one year ago, the officers of these 
corporations were willing to commit their case to the brilliant ex- 
governor, and the able ex-councilor; but this year, after the little 
episode in last fall’s political campaign, that was-a combination alto- 
gether too one-sided, and they therefore brought in from the other 
great political party the brilliant ex-congressman and the other equally 
brilliant expectant lieutenant-governor.”’ ; 
The principal feature of the Iron Hall has been the payment 
of endowments of $1,000 each to those of its subscribers who 
persist in paying the assessments as levied by the supreme 
officers for a period of seven years. The payment of disability 
and death benefits has been merely incidental, and is a service 
which can be performed far more honestly and satisfactorily by 
the legitimate fraternal or mutual benefit associations than by 
the endowment societies. The obligations of the Iron Hall 
began to mature in 1888, and in the four -years from that time to 
the date of its last public statement, January 1, 1892, it had 
paid in final benefits to its sick and persistent contributors the 
large sum of $5,791,245 ; and the cost to each beneficiary was in 
the neighborhood of $300 for $1,000. The amount of each 
assessment is $2.50 for a $1,000 certificate, and the number of 
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assessments has thus far averaged 17 or 18 per annum. The 
Iron Hall also issues certificates for less amounts than $1,000 at 
assessments ranging from 50 cents to $2.00 each. The success 
of the Iron Hall in meeting its maturing certificates without any 
apparent disaster until the recent application for a receivership 
was a powerful argument in defense of the Massachusetts endow- 
‘ment societies. During the first years of its organization, the 
membership of the Iron Hall was small, and, at $1,000 each, 
$5,791,245 would pay but 5,791 certificates. According to the 
company’s own statement, it paid only 909 final claims in 1891, 
and had at the beginning of that year 53,906 members, and at 
the end of the year 65,204 members. The 17 or 18 assessments 
of the company for a single year, upon the last-named number 
of members, would yield more than sufficient funds to have paid 
the 909 maturing certificates. In the year 1891, to which I have 
just alluded, the Iron Hall raised 17 assessments, yielding 
$1,907,288.25 ; and it paid benefits aggregating $1,105,488, in- 
cluding not only the $1,000 each to the 909 matured certificates, 
but also some sick and disability benefits. But while a member- 
ship of 65,204 would thus readily pay 909 maturing certificates 
and leave something for the reserve fund, a membership of at 
least 2,608,160 would be required to pay 65,204 maturing cer- 
tificates at 17 or 18 assessments per year, and a membership of 
104,326,400 to pay 2,608,160 maturing certificates, and a mem- 
bership of 4,173,056,000 to pay 104,326,400 maturing certifi- 
cates ; and as the population of the entire globe is estimated to 
be but 1,500,000,000, it follows that, upon the basis of these 
calculations, nearly three times the population of the whole 
world, including octogenarians and infants in arms, Hottentots, 
Patagonian giants, and wandering Arabs, would shortly be 
necessary to insure a reasonable degree of permanency for the 
Iron Hall alone, without making any provision for the endow- 
ment companies having their home offices in Massachusetts. 

It would not seem to require a very profound student of 
mathematics to understand that if 1,000 men pay $300 apiece 
into a common treasury, and 300 of them draw out $1,000 apiece, 
there exists a deficiency immediately of $700,000 if the remain- 
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ing 700 have each been promised a like sum ; and that, without 
making any allowance for the running expenses of the associa- 
tion, it requires 34 new members to pay off one old member at 
the rate of $1,000 for $300. Nearly every schoolboy is familiar 
with the old story of the blacksmith who agreed to pay a helper 
one cent the first day, two cents the second, four cents the third 
‘ day, and so on, doubling the man’s wages each succeeding day 
for twenty days. The astonished blacksmith found that by this 
process the helper’s earnings amounted to $5,242.88 for the 
twentieth day, and to $10,485.75 for the entire twenty days. In 
this generation of an advanced public school system in the 
United States, one would suppose there were enough who have 
been initiated into the mysteries of geometrical progression to 
suggest the impracticability of the Iron Hall system of specula- 
tion at a glance. 

But while all men have the gift of reason, it is unfortunately 
true that some men reason very badly. Some of the victims of the 
endowment orders were very ‘‘practical’’ persons, who scorned 
theories and doctrines and were quite certain the endowment 
orders would succeed because they had seen with their own eyes 
full payments made by some of the orders to their certificate hold- 
ers. Others of the victims admitted from the outset that some- 
body was going to be financially hurt in these orders, but that they 
themselves hoped to get their money out before the crash came. 

To those of their critics who are so theoretical as to appeal to 
the rules of simple arithmetic, the managers of the endowment 
societies answer that sufficient ‘‘ lapses’’ may be depended upon 
to insure the success of their enterprises, and moreover that 
they do not promise to limit their assessments to any definite 
ratio of the promised benefits. Furthermore, the Iron Hall 
replies that it does not even promise to pay a definite amount, 
that it only contracts to pay a sum ‘not exceeding $1,000.”’ 
All of their literature, however, suggests a definite promise of 
$1,000, and the persons who join do not see the certificates until 
after they have become members, and are usually then influ- 
enced rather by the promises of the company’s agents than by 
the precise language of its written or printed contracts. 
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Of the present liabilities of the ‘‘Order of the Iron Hall,’’ only 
$1,849,725 matures in 1892, but the amount increases rapidly 
until it reaches $12,399,600 for the year 1898 upon the certifi- 
cates issued in 1891. The present liabilities of the “Order of the 
Tron Hall’”’ will become payable as follows : 





Sm IRe . ws + so BURRS Inte, . . . . «-. § S858, 
> ree | | ee 
mee 2 k's ss «GRRE Im ie lw. wl. . BO 
In 1895 .... . . 9,085,582 — 

Total . to oe ee $47,786,317 


As the certificates of those who become members of the order 
in 1892 will not mature until 1899, they should consider whether 
any known system of accurate mathematics would demonstrate 
the ability of the corporation to meet the large sums falling due 
previous to 1899, even if the order should be honestly managed. 

In the ‘“‘Order of Aegis,’’ one of the Massachusetts assess- 
ment endowment corporations, which was active in preventing 
action by the last legislature against these orders, there has 
lately been much discontent among the certificate holders because 
it is becoming apparent that the corporation cannot fulfill the ex- 
pressed or implied promises of its promoters that $1,000 would be 
paid in seven years at a cost of 70 cents per week, say, $255.50. 
The ‘‘North American Endowment Association,’’ another of 
the Massachusetts companies organized under the law of 1888, 
promises to pay #500 in five years, and distinctly claims in its 
circulars that ‘‘ it is an assured thing that you will not have to 
pay more than one third the amount of your certificate.’’ In 
the printed circular of the ‘‘American Protective League’’ there 
is a formula estimating the total cost of an endowment of $500 
in five years at $150 to $200. In the printed circular of the 
‘‘National Congress of Friends,’ a five-year Massachusetts 
order which has already come to grief, a statement of the pur- 
poses of the order began as follows: ‘‘The question which 
interests every one is, how can a person put in $250 or $300 in 
five years and take out $1,000.’ The circular then goes on to 
explain how this ean be done by a system of ‘‘lapses’’ which 
has been aptly described by the critics of the endowment orders 
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as equivalent to the theory that if two strangers sit together in 
a°train leaving Buffalo for Albany, and one of them is called 
back by a telegram at Rochester, leaving his carpet bag in the 
train, the ‘‘ persistent’’ traveler may coolly confiscate the carpet 
bag and its contents to his own permanent use and enjoyment. 
The carpet bag lapses, owing to misfortune befalling its owner. 

Our whole case against the assessment endowment societies 
might rest upon the injustice and immorality of this deliberate 
speculation upon the misfortunes of those who have been en- 
couraged to become members of the associations under the 
banner of fraternity. The hope of large profits has induced the 
victims of these orders to continue the payment of their assess- 
ments in periods of financial misfortune, when grocery bills, 
house rent, clothing, and even food have been sacrificed to meet 
the fees of the endowment association ; when sentiments the re- 
verse of brotherly have inspired in hearts, rent and blinded 
by poverty, the hope not only of saving the hard-earned 
pittance intrusted to those associations, but of profiting by the 
‘lapses’? of others crushed out by the weight of still greater 
misfortunes. The attractiveness of the assessment endowment 
association for new members lay in the expectation of receiving 
two or three or more dollars for every dollar paid in. If the 
hope of such a result were sufficiently reasonable to commend 
- itself to the members who are able to continue their payments, 
then the lapses must come mainly from the members who are 
weak financially, the brothers who have fallen by the wayside. 
If the lapses have not been caused by financial distress, but 
have come from well-to-do members, then the hope of securing 
two or three dollars for one has not been sufficiently strong to 
induce persistence in membership by those who are able to con- 
tinue. The promoters of the system of ‘‘lapses’’ have found 
themselves, and must continue to find themselves, impaled upon 
one or the other horn of the dilemma just stated. 

Interest rates are too low and opportunities for profitable in- 
vestment are not sufficiently numerous to induce any intelligent 
person to abandon his assessments at any stage of an enterprise 
in which he is assured even two dollars for one. 
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The member who lapses during the first year or two of his 
membership in a Massachusetts endowment order does not, of 
course, leave as large a forfeiture for the benefit of his persistent 
fellow-members as though his lapse occurred in the fourth or 
fifth year, when the accumulations of his four or five years of 
persevering contribution to the funds of the company would 
constitute a more attractive reward for those who were waiting 
to profit by his withdrawal from the company. Of course, the 
certificate holder who has continued his payments four years in 
a five-year company, or six years in a seven-year company, 
would be likely to endure much personal sacrifice in other 
directions rather than allow his payments to lapse when so near 
completion. But this tendency toward a diminution of lapses 
in the concluding year of the term is offset by the fact 
that the law permits the endowment society to make un- 
limited assessments upon its certificates during the last three 
months before such certificates mature. Experience has shown, 
however, a much stronger tendency to hold to the bitter end in 
these endowment societies than the promoters have predicted. 
Of 4,244 certificates terminated in the Iron Hall in 1891, the 
number maturing was 909, as already stated, while 259 were 
terminated by death, leaving 3,076 which lapsed. This lapse 
rate is not up to the estimate of the company’s promoters and 
attorneys, being only a little over 5 per cent of the Iron Hall 
membership at the beginning of 1891, as already stated, or 4} 
per cent of the membership at the end of that year. 

Next to the Iron Hall, the largest existing endowment cor- 
poration is the ‘‘ People’s Five-Year Benefit Order,’’ which had 
been in existence 33 months at the time of its last official state- 
ment on the first of January, 1892. It had then 15,314 
members, the amount of whose outstanding certificates was 
$7,576,100. To meet those the corporation had in the state 
treasury, at last accounts, $361,404. Of its $7,576,100 of lia- 
bilities, about $2,348,600 falls due in 1894, $2,477,400 in 1895, 
and $2,750,100 in 1896. Supposing this total liability to be re- 
duced by payments for disability benefits $298,926, which is 
about the ratio of previous reductions from this source, and by 
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the interest upon these, the legality of which is questionable, 
say $70,000 more, there still remains more than $7,200,000 of 
ultimate liability toward which the corporation has accumulated 
but $361,404, not more than one fifth of which can be used to 
pay the $2,348,600 of certificates maturing in 1894. 

The Iron Hall, when first seeking admission to Massachu- 
setts, had a provision in its charter that during no period of 
its existence should more than one seventh of its reserve fund 
be drawn in any year to meet maturing certificates. After the 
company had been admitted to the state, the charter was changed 
so that two sevenths might be taken, and the company’s report 
for 1890, sworn to by the officers, showed that it took two 
sevenths instead of one seventh, of that which it had promised 
should remain in the reserve fund. If the ‘‘ People’s Five-Year 
Benefit Order,’ with $361,404 in the reserve fund, and with 
maturing certificates amounting to $2,348,600 in 1894, and 
$5,227,500 in the two following years, abandons the plan of 
drawing only one fifth of the reserve fund in any year to meet 
maturing certificates, its certificate holders must still endure one 
hundred assessments in two years, an average of over four per 
month. But to provide a reserve so that one fifth of it will be 
sufficient to meet the payments as promised, the 15,314 cer- 
tificate holders of the ‘‘ People’s Five-Year Benefit Order’’ must 
stand twenty assessments of $1.50 each per month, or a total of 
$360 per year, a result which is certain to be accompanied by 
an application to the courts by angry members. The ‘ People’s 
Five-Year Benefit Order’’ began by calling a single assessment 
of $1.50 per month on each certificate, and they are now calling 
two assessments, or $3.00 per month in all. 

The objections which have been stated respecting some of 
these Massachusetts assessment endowment corporations, apply 
equally well to all the others. To be sure, the ‘‘Order of the 
Solid Rock’? had but 1,651 members, according to its last 
annual statement, and the ‘‘Order of the World’”’ but 4,561, 
and the ‘“‘Order of Safety’’ but 611 (therein lies the safety of 
those who have stayed out) ; but the advertised methods of all, 
whether their terms be one year, or five years, or seven years, 
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have been modeled after the same plan. The corporation con- 
sists of seven persons, popularly or unpopularly known as 
‘‘Supremes,’’ with no representation as a rule from the subordi- 
nate lodges. Among the incorporators was generally a well- 
salaried supreme chaplain, and there was a curious admixture of 
religious pretense in many of their proceedings, which can 
neither be pleasant nor profitable to describe at this time. In 
the corporations which have already failed there has also been a 
record of thievery and mismanagement, which certainly illus- 
trates the unwisdom of a system that intrusts such large sums of 
money to a body of seven men who are not responsible in any 
way to the certificate holders. 

In some of the public meetings of the associations, a supreme 
humorist seems also to have been employed ; but his office must 
be considered ephemeral and unimportant, since we nowhere 
learn that a.supreme humorist has been admitted to any such 
large participation in the profits of the endowment societies as 
the supreme chaplain. In the ‘Order of the Golden Lion,’’ one 
of the officers who appeared before Justice Allen, of the Supreme 
Court, was asked what position he held, and answered that he 
was the supreme chaplain and that his duty was to open the 
supreme session with prayer. He further stated that his pre- 
vious occupation had been that of a clerk in a grocery store at 
$15 per week, but that his salary as chaplain was $7,500 per 
annum. As the supreme session of the ‘‘“Golden Lion’’ was held 
but once in two years, the cost to the members for this supreme 
chaplain was $15,000 a prayer. Inthe ‘Friendly Aid Society,” 
which began business in June, 1890, the old officers discovered 
a method of enriching themselves by the process of selling out 
the corporation, resigning and allowing the purchasing members 
to be elected officers in their places. The old officers received 
over $27,000 cash for this transaction, and the new officials 
managed, in thirteen weeks of the existence of the corporation 
after they had gained control, to secure to themselves $36,200 in 
compensation. When a receiver was appointed, the books and 
accounts were in a sadly confused condition, almost impossible 
of being satisfactorily adjusted. In the ‘‘Golden Lion,’’ whose 
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chaplain’s salary has already been alluded to, the expenses, 
which largely went to the officers in salaries, were $120,000 in 
eleven months. In the “Order of the Royal Ark,” J. W. Ham- 
ilton was the printer, chairman of the committee on supplies; a 
member of the auditing committee, and a member of the finance 
committee. As a member of the finance committee, Mr. Hamil- 
ton approved the bills which Hamilton, the auditor, had audited, 
as rendered by Hamilton, the chairman of the committee on 
supplies, from Hamilton, the printer. 

In the ‘‘ Progressive Benefit Order,’? which began business in 
May, 1890, and had a total membership of about 55,000, one 
Thomas Davey pocketed $68,000 in the eighteen months’ ex- 
istence of the order. After the payment period began, the 
officers of this associatidn concocted a scheme by which the 
members were to agree to receive a bicycle instead of the $100 
promised in the certificate. 

In the ‘‘Mutual One-Year Benefit Order,”’ a selling-out proc-. 
ess occurred last October. I take some natural interest in this 
particular order because its president (whose whereabouts is 
now unknown) was for a time my fellow-townsman, and having 
secured the chairmanship and control of one of the political 
committees, was said to be engaged in actively promoting his 
own election as an endowment candidate for the legislature, when 
the exposure of his rascality came. He and the other members 
of the old board of officers in his company received $20,000 for 
selling out. He had also pretended to institute a subordinate 
lodge of 300 members, known as Hampden Lodge 106, which is 
believed to have had no existence in fact, and had drawn out by 
this means $30,000 which was fraudulently transferred to the 
pockets of the officers. The expense account of this corporation 
for salaries was also at the rate of nearly $110,000 per year. No 
wonder the president fled! He is alleged to have been subse- 
quently seen in the Bermudas, where he certainly need not re- 
main for climatic considerations, as he would find the latitude of 
Massachusetts sufficiently hot for him if he should return thereto. 

I will conclude merely with the suggestion that ‘‘ the endow- 
ment craze in Massachusetts,’ though unique in many of its 
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details, is still sufficiently like the ‘loan fund’’ mania in Massa- 
chusetts forty years ago, the ‘‘South Sea Bubble’’ in Europe 180 
years ago, the ‘‘ Tulipomania’”’ in Holland 240 years ago, and to 
numerous other combined speculations and swindles in all gener- 
ations, to prevent the hope that the lesson which it teaches will 
be permanent, or that any historical sketch will be effective in 
preventing some similar delusion in a future generation. In the 
case of the Massachusetts endowment societies it is not enough 
to say that ‘‘ the American people like to be humbugged.’”’ To 
the greater portion of their victims connection with these organ- 
izations has been no joke. They entered into the organizations 
seriously, and have witnessed the denouement sadly, and the 
record of financial distress—of poor cash girls and washerwomen 
and mill operatives pinching and denying themselves to put 
money into the purses of men now living in splendid residences 
and driving fine horses, or fleeing to more hospitable climes 
with their ill-gotten gains, while brilliant ex-governors remain 
behind to defend their-operations—the record of all this, I say, 
suggests, not that innocent showman’s maxim, ‘‘the American 
people like to be humbugged,’’ but rather that sadder refrain, 
‘* Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.”’ 


FRANK P. BENNETT. 











PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE IN THEIR RELATIONS 
‘TO WAGE EARNERS AND COMMERCE. 


BY HON. JOHN JARRETT. 


is IS remarkable that from the very commencement of tariff 

agitation in this country the working-men have always 
been arrayed on the side of the American policy of Protection. 
When the Constitution of the United States was adopted and 
tariff legislation was launched into the field of national politics, 
the skilled mechanics were among the foremost and most ener- 
getic in laying before the first Congress of the United States the 
necessity of the passage of such laws as would favor the estab- 
lishment of the industrial independence of the country. The 
first petition presented to Congress after its first assembly in 
March, 1789, came from several hundred mechanics and trades- 
men of Baltimore, ‘‘lamenting the decline of manufactures and 
trade since the Revolution, and praying that the efficient gov- 
ernment with which they were then blessed would render the 
country independent in fact as well as in name by an early at- 
tention to the encouragement and protection of American man- 
ufactures by imposing on all foreign articles which could be 
made in America such duties as would give a decided preference 
to their labor.’”’ Like memorials followed in quick succession 
from representatives of the same class in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Charleston, and other centers of commercial 
activity. In response to these requests, together with the fact 
that the administration in power and nearly all the people were 
in sympathy and felt the need of such a moyement, Mr. Madison, 
of Virginia, submitted a tariff bill to the new Congress for the 
dual purpose of revenue and protection, which in its preamble 
made the emphatic declaration that it was ‘‘ necessary for the 
support of the government, for the discharge of the duties of the 
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United States, and the encouragement and protection of manu- 
factures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported.’’ Congress acted promptly on this measure, passing 
the bill as its second act. Throughout the first half of the pres- 
ent century the working-men of the United States were loyally 
arrayed on the side of Protection, while the chief opponents 
and advocates of Free Trade were the slave owners and those 
who were in sympathy with slavery. The working-men of the 
free states had always been loyal, and the attempts made on the 
part of the advocates of Free Trade to nullify the tariff laws of 
the United States intensified the ardor and zeal of the free labor 
of the country in favor of Protection. 

It does not appear that there was much discussion as to the 
influence of tariff on wages until about the year 1840. In the 
campaign of that year the tariff of 1828 was one of the principal 
issues, and the wages question was pretty freely discussed, but 
we do not find that any of the political parties took up the 
wages question, giving it a prominent part in the campaign 
until the year 1860. At this time the slavery debate had 
reached its highest and intensest pitch. The industries of the 
country were fast decaying and business was in every way de- 
pressed, all of which was clearly expressed by the President of 
the United States in his message to Congress the year previous. 
The young Republican party in 1860 held its National Con- 
vention at Chicago and announced itself in favor of a protective 
tariff, the closing words of the tariff plank being as follows: 
‘“‘And we commend that policy which secures to the working- 
man liberal wages, to agriculture remunerative prices, and to 
the nation prosperity and independence.’’ The wages paid 
American labor now became a prominent feature in the discus- 
sion of the tariff. A protective duty was not only necessary to 
promote and encourage manufactures, but it was also necessary 
to protect labor in its earnings in competition with the labor of 
foreign countries. 

It is generally argued that the tariff of 1861 was simply a war 
measure. There can, however, be no dispute that had war been 
averted, under the administration of the Republican party a 
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tariff similar to that of 1842 would certainly have been adopted. 
The tariff act of 1861 and subsequent acts during the war were 
in some respects a war measure, non-competing as well as com- 
peting articles being placed under heavy duties. After the 
close of the war, the Republican Congress of the United States 
went about revising the tariff, eliminating by degrees from the 
dutiable list such articles as did not enter into competition 
with home productions. The Democratic party, however, con- 
tinued after the war as it had been before, to be the champion 
of Free Trade, but it was not until the year 1877-8 that the 
party succeeded im having a majority in the lower House of Con- 
gress. They at once set about reducing duties under what is 
known as the ‘‘Fernando Wood Bill.”’ The working-men of 
the country were at once ‘‘up in arms’’ in opposition to the 
passage of the measure, and committees of labor organizations 
representing various ‘interests presented themselves against the 
passage of the bill. 

Up to this time the policy of Protection had been strictly ad- 
hered to by the Republican party, but in 1883, though both 
Houses of Congress and the President were Republican, it was 
' thought best to revise the tariff, when it could be done by the 
friends of Protection. Special efforts were made by the Free 
Traders to make the best of what appeared to them as a weak- 
ness on the part of Protectionists. A few weak-kneed Republi- 
cans were found in each House who gave way to the clamor of 
the Democratic Free Ttaders, and voted with the Democrats in 
reducing the duty on wool in such measure as to absolutely do 
away with the protective features of the act of 1867. The 
results of the reduction in the wool duty were exceedingly 
disastrous to the wool industry. In 1884-1887 the number of 
sheep in the country had decreased over 5,800,000, and in the 
same period the quantity of American wool produced decreased 
79,300,000 pounds. The tariff revision of 1883 was unpopular, 
for in the campaign that followed the Democrats were successful 
in obtaining control of the House of Representatives. 

The farmers in the wool-producing states had strenuously op- 
posed the reduction in the wool duty. They afterwards sent 
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petitions in large numbers praying Congress to restore the 
duties of 1867 on wool. The Republican members of the 
House now did all they could to assist the farmers, but the 
House being Democratic and under the control of the enemies 
of Protection, promptly refused to accede to the demands of the 
woolgrowers. 

Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, was at this time leader of the House 
and chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. A bold 
attempt was made by him to bring about a horizontal reduction 
of about 20 per cent on nearly all duties. Again the working- 
men were in the front, committees representing several trades 
and labor organizations appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee and entered their protests against the proposed re- 
ductions. The Morrison bill was defeated by the narrow major- 
ity of four. 

The next onslaught made by the Free Traders on Protection 
was in 1888, in what was known as the Mills bill. Committees 
of working-men again entered their protests, but the bill passed 
the House 162 ayes to 149 noes, but was subsequently defeated 
by a Republican Senate. 

I have gone over these various instances briefly to show the 
interest the working-men have taken in favor of Protection. 
On the other hand, I do not know of a single case in which a 
committee representing a bona fide trades union or labor organi- 
zation have appeared before the Ways and Means Committee or 
appealed to Congress in any form, praying for a reduction in 
duties of articles imported and which compete with the prod- 
ucts of American labor. Among the various organizations of 
labor that have from time to time sent committees to Washing- 
ton protesting against the attempts made by the Democrats, or 
rather Free Traders, to reduce duties below the protective point, 
none have been more active than the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers. This organization though severely 
non-political, has always been an advanced advocate of Protec- 
tion to American industries. The following was adopted at its 
Annual Convention in 1883, and is a clear expression of its 
sentiments on this subject : 
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‘‘That all producers and manufacturers should bear alike equal bur- 
dens of taxation, and foreign producers and manufacturers should not 
be exempted therefrom. Our tariff should at all times be so adjusted 
as to, at least, tax them the like amount of tax paid by home producers 
and manufacturers for the support of local, state, and national govern- 
ments, as well as the amount of difference in the wages of labor and 
cost of manufacture, and the ruling rate of interest in this country, so 
that American capital and labor invested in the productive industries 
of the land shall be placed upon an equal footing in our own home 
markets with foreign capital and labor, and not discriminated against 
by national legislation. Our government has neither the moral nor 
political right to discriminate against home capital and labor in its 
tariff legislation, and against any such policy we are unalterably op- 
posed. We therefore favor a tariff so adjusted as to give to our people 
who pay the taxes and support the government, adequate protection 
against foreign competition, and place them upon, at least, an equal 
footing with foreign competition, in our home markets. We also favor 
the abolition of internal revenue taxes, and if, after their abolition, 
further reduction of taxation by the national government shall be de- 
sired at any time, it shall be done by placing on the free list such 
articles as do not enter into competition with home productions and 
manufactures ; but in no case should the tariff upon such articles as do 
enter into competition with them be placed at lower duties than shall 
be required to maintain and keep them upon a footing with foreign 
com petitors.”’ 


This is clear, concise language which strikes the mark every 
time. 


But it may be asked why should working-men be such earnest 
advocates of Protection. There are many reasons for this, but 
we will take up but a few in this article. 

First, because they are before everything else essentially pro- 
ducers, therefore, it is of the greatest importance to them that 
the natural resources of our country be utilized to their fullest 
extent, and thus afford the largest and fullest diversity of em- 
ployments possible to labor. Free Traders usually assert that 
this would be accomplished under the ‘‘natural laws of produc- 
tion.’”? From this we are to infer that, if a country possesses 
natural resources for production of manufactures of any class, 
as the population increases these resources will necessarily be 
utilized, but experience teaches us that in the opening of new 
industries in new countries, restrictive measures of some nature 
have always been applied. Did England become a great manu- 
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facturing country under the operation of the ‘‘natural laws of 
production,’’ so termed? or was it not rather because the govern- 
ment of that country adopted and practiced the most rigid sys- 
tem of Protection from 1336 to 1846? Free Traders, however, 
point to the enormous growth of manufactures that has taken 
place in England since the adoption of Free Trade by that 
country. It is to be observed, however, that countries that have 
adopted Protection have increased in much larger ratio in manu- 
factures than England has since the year 1846. We shall point 
out some of these instances outside that of our own country, 
further on. It is remarkable that no country has ever succeeded 
in establishing manufactures but under the operation of protect- 
ive tariff laws. This is also the experience of our own country. 
Wherever and whenever the tariff duty has been protective on 
any foreign product, the manufacture of that product has been 
successfully established in this country, while in all cases where 
the duty has not been protective, the manufacture has not been 
successfully established. 

The tin plate industry is a remarkable instance of this in the 
iron and steel industry. Notwithstanding the fact that up to 
the year 1876 the prices charged by the foreign producers for 
tin plates were enormously high, and though attempts were made 
by American manufacturers to make tin plates during the period 
of these high prices, the movement utterly failed because the 
duty on tin plates was not protective, being much less than the 
duty on the material out of which tin plates are made. 

It is, therefore, clear as a question of fact that if we would 
utilize the natural resources of our country to their fullest 
extent, protective tariffs are necessary. 

Again, American working-men are advocates of Protection 
because it isolates the field of competition between the products 
of their labor and the products of foreign labor. Under the 
operation of this aspect of Protection, our working-men are not 
only able to command, but they receive far higher wages than is 
paid abroad. 

But Free Traders and quasi labor leaders affirm that the tariff 
has nothing to do with the higher wages paid to labor in this 
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country. The credit for this, they say, is due to the trades and 
labor organizations of the working-men. It is very strange 
what regard and interest the present day Free Traders are taking 
in working-men, their welfare, and their organizations. It was 
not always thus. Richard Cobden the great apostle of Free 
Trade did not seem to have a very high opinion of the qualifica- 
tions of working-men, or much respect for their welfare. In a 
speech delivered in the House of Commons on February 27, 
1846, he said, ‘‘You never heard me quote the superior judg- 
ment of the working classes in any deliberations in this assembly ; 
you never heard me cant about the superior claims of the work- 
ing classes to arbitrate on this great question.’”’ Of course Mr. 
Cobden was a large employer of labor and a capitalist. His 
opinion on trades unions is therefore very interesting. In a 
letter written to his brother Frederick, he said, ‘‘ Depend upon 
it nothing can be got by fraternizing with trades unions. They 
are founded upon principles of brutal tyranny and monopoly. I 
would rather live under a Dey of Algiers than a Trades Com- 
mittee.’? (John Morley’s ‘ Life of Richard Cobden,’’ p 43.) 
This is very strong language indeed, but perfectly consistent 
with the principles of Free Trade as enunciated by Mr. Cobden 
and his cotemporaries. Free Trade is nothing more or less than 
Sree competition, while trades unions and labor organizations are 
combinations of working-men banded together for the purpose 
of regulating and controlling competition among themselves. We 
may go a step further and say that labor organizations absolutely 
do away with competition. Where, then, is the consistency of 
present day Free Traders in asserting that the organizations are 
the only cause of the higher wages paid labor in this country. 
As a lifelong trades unionist I am prepared to give labor organi- 
zations full credit for the good they have done, and maintain 
that without organizations working-men would not get as high 
wages as‘they do get. Free Traders compromise themselves in 
the position they now take regarding labor organizations, for if 
the organizations of labor were the only cause of the higher 
wages received by our working-men, and these organizations are 
based on the principle of restricting competition, the argument 
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necessarily follows that as protective duties restrict competition 
between home and foreign labor, the higher wages paid to labor 
in this country is wholly due to the tariff. Again, it must be 
borne in mind that trades unions and labor organizations existed 
in Free Trade England long before they did in this country, and 
to-day the working-men of England are as perfectly, if not more 
perfectly, organized than are the working-men of the United 
States. Why then is it that labor organizations have not enabled 
the working-men of England to raise the standard of wages to 
the same level as exists in this country ? 

To show that the tariff has much to do, if not all, with the 
difference in wages paid in this country and England, let me 
illustrate. In 1860 the highest wages paid for puddling in Eng- 
land was 13 shillings per ton, equal to about $3.25 of our money. 
In the United States, at Pittsburg, the highest wages paid in 
1860 was $3.50 per ton for puddling, a difference of about 25 
cents per ton. Free Trade practically existed in this country at 
that time. At present the highest wages paid in England for 
puddling is 7s. 6d., or $1.80 per ton. In this country at Pitts- 
burg, the wages paid for puddling is $5.50 per ton. Thus 
puddling, with organized labor and Protection, has advanced 
from $3.50 to $5.50 per ton in this country, while in England 
with Free Trade and organized labor, puddling has gone down 
from 13s. to 7s. 6d. perton. This fact does not apply to puddling 
alone, but to every other department of labor in the manufac- 
ture of iron. Tonnage wages in some instances has increased in 
this country to as much as 70 per cent and daily earnings in 
some cases to 580 per cent. Common day labor shows the 
smallest increase, being 75 cents per day in 1860 and $1.35 per 
day at present. 

No branch of labor in the manufacture of iron in England 
shows an increase in wages at present over 1860. 

To affirm what I here state, I quote the following from London 
Industries, a British authority : 


“The rise in the rate of wages generally paid in skilled industries in 
the United States has been considerable even since 1880, but during the 
last two years it would appear as if the upward movement had been 
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effectually arrested. At any rate there can be no doubt that in the 
staple industries, and especially those in which the people of the 
United States have to face the competition of our own and other 
European countries in the markets of the world and within their own 
boundaries, the average rate of wages has reached as high a point as it 
is likely to attain. That point may roughly be indicated by the 
general payment of $1.50 per day for unskilled workmen and from $2 to 
$3 per day for skilled workers. These figures are much above the rates 
paid in England ; indeed they may be regarded as fully 75 per cent, 
and in many cases above 100 per cent, above English rates. Up tosome 
30 years ago there was not such a difference between the two countries, 
but the scarcity of labor caused by the war, and the increased stringency 
of the tariff, initiated for revenue purposes, but continued and increased 
with a view to the development of home industries, caused wages to 
take a rise which has been more or less permanent. It is probably a 
correct diagnosis of the range of wages paid to skilled labor in this 
country to say that it will average about 5s. per day, while unskilled 
labor will range between 3s. and 3s. 6d. This view is presented as a re- 
sult of the examination of many returns and pay sheets.” 

Free Traders, however, assert that the higher wages paid 
labor in this country are of no benefit to the working-men, as 
the cost of living is proportionately higher in this country. As 
I have been a resident in England for about three years, serving 
as United States consul at Birmingham, and having given very 
extensive study to the whole of this question, I venture to assert 
that outside of clothing made to order, and house rent, a dollar 
will purchase as much in this country as in England. 

The best joints of beef and mutton sell at from 20 to 24 cents 
per lb. ; turkeys sell at from 24 to 28 cents per lb. ; chickens at 
from 48 to 84 cents each; fresh eggs at from 2 to 4 cents each ; 
dairy butter at from 32 to 40 cents per lb. ; tomatoes at from 12 
to 24 cents per lb. ; grapes from 8 to 96 cents per lb. All of 
these and several others I can mention are luxuries seldom, if 
ever, indulged in by the average British industrial classes. The 
poorer joints of meat sell at from 8 to 16 cents per lb. ; store 
eggs from 14 to 2 cents each ; margarin from 12 to 24 cents per 
lb. ; apples from 4 to 12 cents per lb. ; canned peaches from 24 
to 36 cents per can; canned tomatoes from 16 to 24 cents per 
can. These few items will give the reader an idea of the aver- 
age run of prices over there. 

The following pathetic letter which appeared in the Postman’s 
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Gazette under the heading of ‘‘ How to Live on a First-class Post- 
man’s Wages,’’ may be interesting here : 


““Srr :—Whilst recently sitting at home reading an old issue of a 
daily paper, I read how some people seemed perplexed how to live on 
£800 a year. My husband thought it would be curious to know how 
we, with two children, lived on 19s. per week, or £49 8s. Od. per year, so 
I thought I would send you our account as near as possible for past 
week, which shows how near I have been in housekeeping. First 
there is rent, 4s. for one large room; six loaves at 4}d., 2s. 3d. ; fresh 
meat for Sunday, 10d; cuttings for Wednesday, to make soup, 4d. ; 
vegetables, 1s. ; 1ib butter, 1s. ; flour, 5d. ; rice, 14d. ; treacle, 1}d. ; tea, 
9d. ; cocoa, 3d.; milk, 3}d.; sugar, 4d.; two eggs, 1}d.; cheese, 3d. ; 
jam, 4d. ; condiments, 13d. ; coal, } cwt., at 1s. 2d., 103d. ; loose wood, 
3d.; soap, soda, matches, hearth stone, blacklead, etc., 4)d.; oil, 3d. 
Husband having so much walking, he wears two pairs of boots per 
year, at 9s. Od. per pair; repairs of same, ds. 10d. (53d. per week) ; my- 
self, two pairs at 5s. 0d. ; boots for two children, 10s. 0d. per year ; re- 
pairs, 3s. 10d.—£1 3s. 10d., or 53d. per week ; insurance on children, 
2d. ; school fee for one, 2d.; Postmen’s Auxiliary Society, 3d.; Post- 
men’s Union subscription, 2d.; weekly newspaper, 1d. Clothing for 
self and two children cannot be reckoned at less than £2 10s. 0d. per year, 
or ls. 0d. per week. Balance, 4d. This is how we have laid out 18s. 0d., 
my husband keeping Is. 0d. for himself out of which he buys his own 
private clothes, including shirts and socks. He smokes a little some- 
times, but happily he does not drink. When he can afford it he goes 
to the baths, which costs him 3d., as there’is no bath-room where we 
live. So you see, though we are not extravagant, we cannot save for 
old age or even for a holiday, and‘to buy other articles needed in the 
house we must do without something mentioned above. I am sorry to 
say my husband is unable to pay ’bus fare, whereby he is compelled to 
walk to and fro a long distance twice a day. He has to draw a parcel 
post handcart seven or eight hours a day, besides which he says he has 
to do sorting in the office. He has been several years employed under 
government, and has had Is. 0d. rise since the commencement of the 
Postmen’s Union, of which I hope he will continue to be a member ; 
and, as he says, it is not only for himself, but also for others who are 
worse off than we are. Some have more children, and are only getting 
18s. per week. I hope this may fall into the hands of my more fortu- 
nate married sisters who have £800 a year to keep house with. They 
will see what a hard struggle it is for me, whose husband’s income is 
19s. Od. per week. 

‘* Yours, etc., 
“A PARCEL POSTMAN’S WIFE.” 


It will be observed that the postal carrier’s wages in the letter 
referred to amount to $240 a year. A government employee 
doing similar work in this country would receive at least a sal- 
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ary of from $600 to $720, and as a result would be able to enjoy 
better living by far than that illustrated in the letter of our 
‘Parcel Postman’s Wife.’’ It is true that it costs a working- 
man more to live in this country than in England, but it is also 
true that the American working-man is better fed, better clothed, 
and better housed. 

It is again affirmed by Free Traders that the manufacturers of 
this country get all the benefits of the tariff, as its resultant is 
one of higher profits only. Let ussee. The price of a ton of 
bar iron, Staffordshire marked bars, at Birmingham, England, 
latest quotations, is £8, or $38.85, per ton. The price of refined 
bar iron at Pittsburg at present is 1.80 cents per pound, or 
$40.32 per ton of 2,240 pounds. The wages paid for puddling 
in Staffordshire, England, is $1.80 per ton, 2,240 pounds, and 
in Pittsburg $5.50 per ton, 2,240 pounds. Thus the American 
manufacturer not only pays more for puddling, but a much 
larger proportion of the selling price than the English manu- 
facturer pays. Including all mill labor, based on the union 
prices in each country, we have this result: Total mill wages 
in the production of a ton of refined bar iron from pig iron to 
finished bars, in England, $4.62 ; in the United States, $11.27 ; 
a difference in wages of $6.65 higher rates being paid in the 
United States, though the difference in the selling price of re- 
fined bars is only $1.47 per ton higher in the United States than 
in England. American mill hands turning out three and one 
half tons of finished bars will earn the selling price of one ton 
of finished bars. English mill labor to earn the price of a ton 
of finished bars must turn out nearly eight and one half tons of 
finished bars. This clearly indicates that the American manu- 
facturer of iron not only pays higher, but larger proportionate 
wages based on the selling price of iron. 

There is a marked difference in the expressions of British 
Free Traders and those of our country on this aspect of the 
question. It is freely conceded on the other side of the 
Atlantic, that Protection diminishes profits, and even so good 
an authority as Mr. Gladstone clearly admits this. In his 
article on Free Trade which appeared in the North American 
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Review, January, 1890, referring to this, he said, ‘‘ In your pro- 
tected trades, profits are hard pressed by wages.”’ 

I have never observed that this has since been denied by Mr. 
Gladstone or successfully controverted by any of our own 
authorities on Free Trade. It is, however, a very common 
argument used by Free Traders on this side of the Atlantic, that 
in the event of this country adopting Free Trade, wages and 
profits would be increased. Whether the intention of assertions, 
such as this argument involves, is to show that the wages of each 
individual working-man, and the profits of each individual 
manufacturer are to be increased is not clearly stated. If, how- 
ever, the profits of manufacturers are now too high, and by the 
adoption of Free Trade they are to be higher, I fail to see how 
the wages paid to working-men can be increased. Is it not 
possible that Free Traders presume too much in matters such as 
these? There is certainly a lack of uniformity and harmony in 
the arguments used. 


I now come to what appears to me to be a very amusing phase 


of the whole question. Our American Free Traders say that 
our present system of Protection, is protection to the manu- 
facturer and not protection to the laborer. It is said the product 
of the manufacturer is protected, the laborer himself is not pro- 
tected. This is certainly begging the whole question, for the 
product of the manufacturer is also the product of labor ; hence 
it naturally follows that if the product of the manufacturer is 
protected, the product of the laborer must also be protected. It 
is, however, true that foreign labor is permitted to come to this 
country free, that is to say, there is no tax to be paid by 
foreigners for the privilege of landing in this country. It 
must, however, be conceded by every fair-minded and intelli- 
gent person, that the Free Traders have never done anything in 
the way of restricting foreign immigration into this country, 
nor can they consistently do so. 

The following is taken from a speech delivered by Mr. Glad- 
stone at the presentation of an address to Mr. T. B. Potter, secre- 
tary of the London Cobden Club, in May, 1890: 

“Tt was said that at one time the devil was wiser than of yore, 
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and it is curious for Lord Granville to note that Protection is 
bolder than of yore. Protection used in old times to be confined 
to goods, and I remember I used sometimes to ask, Why don’t 
you apply it to persons? Why was it that the wealthy and 
powerful classes of this country when they commanded the 
legislation did not lay prohibitive duties on the importation of 
Italian singers? Why was not the labor of the honest, hard- 
working, though perhaps not equally melodious, British singer 
entitled to Protection just as much as bad production or inferior 
productions in other departments? Well, nobody placed the 
Italian opera under the ban of Protection. Gentlemen know too 
well to sacrifice their own pleasures and their own comforts to 
the protective doctrines when they come so near home as that. 
But though it really may seem almost like the incredible, yet 
‘ you all know that as has been well said, ‘truth is stranger than 
fiction,’ and Protection is now freely applied against persons and 
not simply against goods. Iam not sure what the state of the 
law of the United States is, and whether the incursion, as it is I 
believe called, of the Chinaman, is simply resented or whether 
it is barred by any kind of legislative restrictive or pecuniary 
tax; but undoubtedly in the Australian colonies, among our 
own kith and kin, the Chinaman is either prohibited or heavily 
taxed upon his importation. That is Protection pure and 
simple. It is quite right to exhibit it as such in the face of 
the world. And why is the Chinaman thus taxed? Not because 
a superior race resents the contact, you may say the con- 
tamination, of an inferior one, and not because civilization 
recoils from companionship with a people that are considered 
uncivilized. The Chinaman comes in to compete with the hand- 
laborer, and his entry is, in some, if not all, of these colonies 
prohibited or restrained by heavy taxation, amounting in some 
cases, I believe, to virtual prohibition. And why? Because 
he does more work for the money, because he is less exacting, 
because he is satisfied with less, and, moreover, because he con- 
sumes a great deal less alcoholic liquor. On these accounts the 
Chinaman is a formidable rival. It is not for his vices but for 
his virtues that he is dreaded. On account of those virtues, 
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Protection has developed itself in a manner and degree happily 
beyond our experience, and is applied—as consistently, I admit, 
it ought to be applied—to the importation of human beings, as 
well as to the importation of things made by the labor of human 
beings.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone was evidently misinformed as to the United 
States law, restricting, or rather prohibiting the importation of 
foreign labor under contract. According to the first part of his 
argument, this law would be ‘ Protection pure and simple.”’ It 
is not the ‘‘ wealthy and powerful classes of this country”’ as in 
England of yore, that have demanded protective tariffs, for as I 
have already shown, the working-men have played their part in 
the movement. It was the working-men too that demanded the 
passage of the law prohibiting the importation of foreign labor 
under contract into this country, and it was Protectionists that 
passed the law. “The agitation now carried on throughout our 
country of restricting immigration, is almost wholly the work of 
working-men. Will Free Traders show us how this is to be 
accomplished on the lines of Free Trade principles? Will they 
be as consistent and outspoken as Mr. Gladstone was in the 
speech above quoted ? 

Mr. Gladstone is an authority on Free Trade principles, and 
as his standing as a statesman and scholar is of the highest, his 
views must be accepted as logical and conclusive. He is also 
honest, can as much be said for the Free Trade agitators of this 
country? It is unnecessary to write a single word of comment 
on what Mr. Gladstone says of the virtues of the Chinese. His 
language is clear, sufficiently to convey its true meaning to the 
mind of every intelligent reader. 

Let us now turn and briefly inquire, has Free Trade brought 
about the results in Great Britain its formulators so lavishly 
foretold? No class was promised more than the agriculturists, 
but we cannot find that the benefits promised them have been 
realized. For many years there has been a steady decline in the 
acreage and production of agricultural products. In the United 
Kingdom, including the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, 
the total cultivated area of corn crops for the years 1868-71 
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average 11,811,000 acres, and for the years 1888-91 they had 
declined to 9,610,000. In the same periods the cultivated area 
of grain crops had declined from 5,077,000 to 4,579,000, the 
acreage of flax declined from 218,000 to 102,000 and of hops from 
64,000 to 57,000. The acreage of pasture, clover, and grasses 
increased from 28,246,000 to 33,118,000. Wheat cultivation has 
fallen off in larger ratio than that of any of the grain crops. 

During the five years from 1855 to 1859 there were on the 
average 4,128,972 acres under wheat cultivation in Great Britain 
and Ireland, which produced an average of 15,861,930 quarters 
per annum, or sufficient for the consumption of 22,459,370 per- 
sons, and the number of persons engaged in agriculture in Eng- 
land and Wales alone (as enumerated in the census of 1851) was 
1,928, 796. 

By the year 1886 the wheat land in cultivation, had decreased 
to 2,355,451 acres, its production to 7,918,485 quarters, and the 
number of persons engaged in agriculture to 1,286,000. 

The population of England and Wales has increased from 
17,982,794 in 1851 to 27,870,586 in 1886, an increase of 55 per 
cent ; in the same time the number of persons engaged in agri- 
culture decreased by 642,796, viz., from 1,928,796 to 1,286,000. 

Again, Great Britain does not show up so well as other coun- 
tries having protective tariffs in increased production of manu- 
factures. The annual reports of the German Chambers of Com- 
merce, issued at the beginning of this year, enable us to make a 
comparison between German and British production of iron and 
steel. The figures cited extend back to the year 1850, and are 
given at the end of each decade up to 1890. At the half cen- 
tury, for instance, Great Britain produced 2,250,000 tons of raw 
iron and Germany only 208,000 tons. In 1890 the respective 
production of the two countries had increased to 8,000,000 
and 4,637,000 tons respectively. Thus within forty years the 
production in Germany, from being scarcely one tenth of that of 
Great Britain, has become over one half, the percentages of the 
increased output being 255 per cent in Great Britain against 
2,129 in Germany. In the manufacture of steel the comparison 
is no less instructive, the produce of the two countries in 1872 
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being 417,000 and 189,000 tons respectively, while in 1890 the 
figures stood at 3,636,000 and 2,161,009 tons, the percentage of 
increase in nineteen years being only 772 in Great Britain 
against 1,043 in Germany. 

The following is taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, 
giving values of total production of all manufactures in the 
countries mentioned in 1840 and 1888 : 


Increase 

1840. 1888. per cent. 
Great Britain . . .. . . $1,935,000 $4,100,000 212 
i 2,425,000 183 
| ar 750,000 2,915,000 388 
Russia . ee a ae a 200,000 1,815,000 907 
SE, es a: es. es 710,000 1,265,000 178 
RS C40 Wey 8, x, Pes. Re 200,000 605,000 300 
Me era le” aw a, Gee 225,000 425,000 188 
mea Montes 2 wk 480,000 7,215,000 1,503 


Countries showing the largest increase are those which have 
adopted the highest tariff laws, while those showing the smaller 
increase have adopted either so-called Free Trade or low tariffs. 


It is remarkable, but worthy of mention, that Great Britain not 
only shows a smaller increase in manufactures than the high 
tariff countries, but is also the only country of those mentioned 
in the above list in which agriculture has declined, and is still 
on the downward scale. 


Free Traders are constantly pointing to Germany as paying 
lower wages in manufactures than England, but it must be ad- 
mitted that though wages are still lower in Germany than in 
England, Protection has realized the benefits sought by Ger- 
many in increase of manufactures and diversified industries. 

It is not generally known that the German tariff is not pro- 
tective on precisely the lines that that of the United States is. 
It has not been sought to make it high enough to raise wages 
above the standard of England, yet notwithstanding this, wages 
have increased in Germany since 1878 about 28 per cent, while 

wages in England are if anything lower now than then. The 
" revenue realized by Germany from duties on imports is actually 
less in each year than that realized by England. In the decades 
1870-89, the increase of German imports was 27 per cent, and 
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the increase of exports 44 per cent. In the same periods, the 
increase of British imports was 41 per cent, and the increase of 
exports only 29 per cent. The revenue raised from customs in 
England in 1890 was over $97,000,000, while that raised in Ger- 
many was about $65,000,000. 

From the graphic description given us by Free Trade writers 
of the excellencies of Free Trade, it would be supposed that in 
England no such condition would be found as that of suffering 
and degradation among the working classes, and I have before 
me the fifth report of the House of Lords Committee on the 
‘‘sweating’’ system. The committee sat to receive evidence on 
71 occasions, and examined 291 witnesses, including clergymen 
and ministers of various denominations, physicians, statisticians, 
government officials, representatives of trade societies, co- 
operative societies, Jewish Board of Guardians, medical officers, 
health, factory, and sanitary inspectors, journalists, manu- 
facturers, middlemen, factors, managers, superintendents, fore- 
men, factory hands, workshop hands, home workers, laborers, 
and persons interested in social subjects as to the prevalence of 
‘‘sweating’’ in the following trades: the making of clothing, 
boots and shoes, cabinet making and upholstery, shirt making, 
mantlemaking, furriery, saddlery and army accouterments, 
making nails, chains, gun-locks, nuts and bolts, cutlery, hard- 
ware, and waterproofing. The localities investigated included, 
London, Woolwich, Chatham, Sheffield, Newcastle, Leeds, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Walsall, Dudley, and Cradley Heath and district. 

The term ‘‘sweating”’ is not assigned an exact meaning by the 
committee, but the evils known by that name are shown in the 
pages of the report to be: 

(1) A rate of wages inadequate to the necessities of the work- 
ers or disproportionate to the work done; (2) Excessive hours 
of labor; (3) The insanitary state of the houses in which the 
work is carried on. 
The report says: 


‘These evils can hardly be exaggerated. The earnings of the lowest 
class of workers are barely sufficient to sustain existence. The hours 
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of labor are such as to make the lives of the workers periods of almost 
ceaseless toil, hard and often unhealthy. 

“The sanitary conditions under which the work is conducted are not 
only injurious to the health of the persons employed, but are dangerous 
to the public, especially in the case of the trades concerned in making 
clothes, as infectious diseases are spread by the sale of garments made 
in rooms inhabited by persons suffering from smallpox and other dis- 


eases.’’ 

I will not attempt to give details from the report, as to do so 
would require too much space. The story is one that gives evi- 
dence of the greatest degradation and most deplorable conditions 
possible. It tells of women engaged in the most arduous kinds 
of labor such as working on coal banks, in chain works and for 
starvation wages. Instances are plentiful in which wages paid 
women for making chains and nails, hauling coal at the pit 
mouth, range as low as $1.08 for a week’s work. Case after 
case is quoted in’which whole families of father, mother, and 
children are employed, the total ranging from about $4.50 to $6 
per week. These people work from 7 in the morning till 9 at 
night, and this in Free Trade England. 


Would our Free Trade advocates inaugurate these conditions 
in this country ? 


JOHN JARRETT. 





FACTORY INSPECTION. 


BY HON. ROBERT WATCHORN, FACTORY INSPECTOR OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


INCE the days when the Earl of Shaftesbury immortalized 
himself by becoming the champion of the factory opera- 
tives in Great Britain there has been a ceaseless agitation going 
on not only where the cry first arose, but in every manufac- 
turing country in the world. 

Massachusetts was the first state in the United States to take 
up the question of regulating the hours of labor for children, 
the first law being passed in 1842. It provided that no child 
under twelve years of age should be employed for a longer 
period than ten hours per day. In 1876 the legislature further 
provided that no child under ten years of age should be em- 
ployed in any manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile estab- 
lishment ; and more recent legislation has fixed such a standard 
aS may reasonably be expected to remain in force without 
material change, until other states and countries shall have 
‘¢done likewise,’’ and it is by no means outside the range of im- 
mediate probabilities that others will imitate the very good 
example shown by the ‘ Bay State.” 

It has been said that nations take rank in civilization, as they 
legislate for women and children. If this is true (and we are 
assuming that it is) then there is no question more vital for the 
consideration of good citizens than that which’ is embodied 
in the various statute laws regulating the employment of women 
and children. The following American states have passed in 
one form or another factory inspection laws: Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Illinois, Tennessee ; many of which have 
been directly the result of agitation by labor unions, and their 
appeals to the various state legislatures not infrequently en- 
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countering discouraging, and almost insuperable, obstacles, but 
with that zeal which invariably characterizes men and women 
who become engaged in a labor of love, the battle has been suc- 
cessfully pressed to the gates. The objections raised to such 
legislation are not very numerous, nor do they differ very much 
in the various countries in which they have been made ; the 
most formidable or at least the one most frequently used by the 
opponents of such measures is that of competition. They have 
used it everywhere, and always in a forcible manner, and their 
language might be embodied in the following sentence: ‘‘ Place 
us under legislative restrictions as to the employment of women 
and children, and our competitors will undersell us, and you 
will drive capital out of the state.’’ 

Who is there who has appeared before the proper legislative 
committees while proposed legislation of this kind was being 
considered, who has not heard this wail of impending woe ? 
Such persons are only too familiar with the serious countenance 
it usually gives to such legislators, both in committee, and on 
the floor of the House, as are bound to respect nothing but 
capital, and no one but the capitalist. Writing as I do from 
Pennsylvania it by no means follows that this form of objection 
is peculiar to the opponents of factory legislation in the Key- 
stone State, for the cry is as universal as the attempt to legislate. 
There is an increasing sentiment manifest in all civilized 
countries in behalf of such industrial reform movements as tend 
to lighten the burdens of women and children in factory life. 
The most signal triumph gained by the friends and advocates of 
these measures was the congress or conference held several years 
ago at Berlin under the auspices of the German emperor. 
Prince Bismark, in inviting other countries to participate in the 
proposed conference, stated that the object was to mitigate if not 
remove evils admittedly existing, and as they could not be cured 
by any one nation, without incurring a net loss thereby, it there- 
fore became expedient that there should be something approach- 
ing unanimity among the nations, in order to do effective work. 
The remarks of Prince Bismark are strictly in keeping with the 
stereotyped objections which have always been made, and which 
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many prominent and able men still urge against further improve- 
ments, but I am bound to say, I by no means identify myself 
with such sentiments, practical experience having demonstrated 
to my entire satisfaction that no manufacturing country can em- 
inently succeed by employing infants and women at long hours 
of daily toil. 

The outcome of said congress is a very fortress of strength in 
defense of this position, for notwithstanding the fact that the 
countries represented were many, and their respective customs 
and usages of great diversity, yet it was agreed that no child 
under twelve years of age should be permitted to labor in any 
factory and even the half-time rule for children under twelve, 
who have passed a certain educational standard in England, was 
not reserved. Germany has since got in advance of England by 
passing a law under which in three years’ time, employment of 
children under thirteen years of age will be prohibited. France 
has gone still further and not only fixes the limit at thirteen 
years, but it is further provided that unless said child shall pro- 
duce a certificate as proof of physical fitness (said certificate to 
be gratuitously furnished by the physician charged with the 
supervision of youth) it cannot obtain employment. The follow- 
ing extracts from the French factory inspection law, will show 
with what carefulness the inquiry has been made into the wants 
and requirements of the employees in the manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments of that country : 

Section I. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS.—AGE OF ADMISSION.—DURATION OF WORK. 
Article 1. 


1. The labor of children, of minor girls and of women, in work- 
shops, manufactories, mines, quarries, wood or timber yards, factories 
and their dependencies, of whatever nature, whether public or private, 
secular or religious, are included in the provisions of this law. 

2. Foreigners working in establishments above indicated are included 
under this law. 

3. All employment in families when only members of the family, 
under the father or mother or a tutor, is excepted ; provided that such 
establishments are not classed as dangerous, unhealthy or injurious, or 
that the work be not done by aid of steam or mechanical force. 


The third clause in the foregoing extract shows how carefully 
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the sweating system is guarded against. This system is already 
gnawing like a canker worm at the very vitals of tens of 
thousands of our people, and must sooner or later be abolished, 
or the evils it will leave in its trail will be of greater annoyance 
to the state and nation than the most conservative may contem- 
plate or the most radical predict. 

The first four sections of Article 2 of the law from which I 
have already quoted are a model of precision, compared with the 
unsatisfactory enactments of some of our state legislatures. On 
this line Section 4 grants the right to the inspector to re-examine 
any child under sixteen years of age, and they shall have the 
right to require the dismissal of said child if medical experts 
agree that the burden is too great for its physical condition, as 
the following extracts will show : 


Article 2. 


1. Children cannot be employed nor be admitted to the establish- 
ments enumerated in Article 1 before the completion of their thirteenth 
year. 

2. However, children with a certificate of primary instruction estab- 
lished by the law of 28th of March, 1882, can be employed from the age 
of twelve. 

3. No child under sixteen can be admitted to work in the establish- 
ments above indicated, unless supplied with certificate of physical fit- 
ness furnished gratuitously by the physicians charged with supervision 
of youth, or one of the medical inspectors of schools. 

4. Inspectors of labor may require a. re-examination of all children 
under sixteen years of age already admitted to the establishments under 
inspection. They shall have the right to require the dismissal of a child 
from an establishment, upon consultation with a physician charged 
with the oversight of youth or of schools, if the physical condition 
of the child should not seem to be equal to the tasks with which he is 
charged. 


Some of the manufacturers of Pennsylvania have not yet be- 
come reconciled to the attentions paid them by the factory 
inspectors, and they daily complain of the rigor of the law, 
which is mildness itself compared with the foregoing extracts. 
They make a pretense of being wounded, too, because the in- 
spection savors too much of paternalism, a very undemocratic 
thing, and they are not alone in this attitude ; for many men of 
prominence, who have nothing in common with the manufac- 
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turers, affect to be offended at what they are pleased to term 
state interference,—the exercising of a paternal power. But 
such men have no little ones who are compelled to stand five 
consecutive hours in mill room, on their tiny feet, diligently 
plying their industrious hands at the looms, spindles, bobbins, 
etc., then take a hasty lunch in half an hour,* and return to 
the same old task and stand five hours more, after which they 
are often too tired to walk home and are too poor to ride. 
When the freedom of which some .manufacturers boast, so 
wearies, blunts, stultifies, and ultimately reduces to a state of 
semi mental and physical impoverishment the infants of the 
Commonwealth, I do not hesitate to boldly affirm that a so-called 
paternalism that protects the helpless from such degrading 
influences and almost unbearable burdens is a desirable and 
beneficent innovation. 

- The French law has an eye to the children’s welfare, moral 
and physical, and it provides as follows in relation to the meal 
time. 

Article 3. 

1. Children under eighteen years of age, minor girls and women, 
cannot be employed in actual labor more than ten hours daily. 

2. The hours of work shall be divided by one or several periods of 
rest, of which the entire duration shall not be less than one hour, and 
during which work shall be forbidden. 

Two meal times of half an hour could be, and I believe are, 
taken under this provision, and as a result the French working 
children are healthier and stronger as a class than are the 
children who are compelled to endure the conditions already 
cited. 

The whole question of factory inspection is one of progression, 
not a backward step in such legislation having been taken by 
any country where it has once been adopted. Pennsylvania 
was very late in taking the matter up and in consequence she is 
very far behind her sister states, having a department which is 










* The law ia this state calls for forty-five minutes, but many manufacturers plead 
for half an hour. Thousands of children have petitioned me to grant them thirty 
minutes for noonday meal, instead of forty-five minutes as required by the factory 
law, and they often say they prefer to eat in a hurry so as to get home before it is so 
late, and others say they would like to make an hour and a half extra time by the. 
week end, so as to quit that much earlier on Saturday. 
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inadequate and unable to do the work necessary to be done. 
France has thirteen male and thirteen female inspectors. 
Massachusetts has a like number, though only two are females. 
Ohio has half as many, while Pennsylvania has only seven. 

Many of the states and countries give the factory depart- 
ments jurisdiction over public school buildings, theaters, 
hotels, etc., and they also have power to inquire into the earn- 
ing capacity of the factory hands, but these states have had 
factory laws on their statute books for a decade or more, while 
the Pennsylvania department is only a little over three years 
old. 

That some such department should have power to collect 
accurate statistics on the wages of the employees is beyond 
doubt to my mind, for scarcely a week passes that I do not, 
without effort, learn facts which prove that the present system 
of collecting such statistics in Pennsylvania is very unsatisfac- 
tory. The head of the Industrial Bureau has only two assist- 
ants and so totally insufficient is this number that he is driven 
like many others to the necessity of sending blank sheets to the 
manufacturers and thus rely on them to fill them out and fur- 
nish him with data from which he compiles his reports, hence 
there is little wonder that reports are unreliable ; for, while we 
do not charge that employers make false returns, we do not 
hesitate to say that the returns might be more complete and 
still contain truthful figures. I have found small children 
working sixty hours per week in Philadelphia mills for one 
dollar and twenty cents per week, or two cents per hour, but I 
have never seen any account of such a condition in the report 
on industrial statistics, because the employer will not make note 
of them. It is clearly the duty of the Commonwealth to go 
after (not send for) this important information, and tabulate it 
in such a way as to be easily understood. I know of no 
department so fully competent to attend to these duties as the 
factory inspectors, inasmuch as they are daily on the mill 
premises, face to face with employer and employee, and surely 
if the state wishes to inform itself as to the physical and moral 
condition of the women and children while at work, it ought to 
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know what remuneration they receive for their labor, not merely 
what their employers see fit to report on the matter. No well- 
informed person ever questions the necessity for such work as 
devolves on the factory inspectors’ department, the ill venti- 
lated rooms, the abominable sanitary arrangements, and the 
general uncleanness of some of the factories cry out for re- 
form, as loudly as the cholera scourge cries out for cleanliness 
and sanitary improvements. 

But only a very small percentage of the general public is 
aware of the real need for said reforms, they seldom or never 
visit the mills, they are not in touch with the wants and 
deservings of these people and as a result indifference on the 
subject is prevalent, and by some people opposition is mani- 
fested. 

Those employers who have given us the most opposition are 
among those who have presumably given little or no thought to 
the subject, and it is very often quite noticeable that those who f 
resist the law to the last ditch are in business solely to make 
money, all other considerations are cast to the winds and there 
is scarcely a visible spark of the humane left in them. They 
avow that to pamper the women and children (as they claim this 
law does) is to spoil them, that the state has no right to step in 
between them and their hired help, and as for the children, to 
give them plenty to do is to keep them out of mischief, and that 
many of them have been given plenty to do is fully attested by 
the plaintive little missives that many of these little ones have 
addressed to the factory department. The following is a 
sample : 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FAcTORY INSPECTOR, 

Dear Sir:—I have been told that you can help me 
if I write to you, and I do so for I need your help. Iam compelled to 
work till nearly nine o’clock at night, and I don’t want to do so any 
more, I am so tired when I get home. If I refuse to stay over time I 
shall be discharged, and then I can’t get work, please don’t mention 
my name, or I shall be discharged. Iam yours truly, 





I have omitted the misspelling, etc., and for obvious reasons 
withhold the name. This is only one of many letters we receive 
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during the interval between visits to certain mills, and clearly 
shows what would be done were it not for the factory law. As 
a result of these investigations several prosecutions and many 
compromises have been effected. The whole blame is not with 
the manufacturers, for I have many appeals from children, and 
I am sorry to say from their parents, too, pleading that they may 
be allowed to work at ten and eleven years, and in many in- 
stances parents unhesitatingly swear falsely in order to secure 
the necessary certificates to obtain employment for their chil- 
dren. Recently it became necessary to order the discharge of 
several children under eleven years of age from a hosiery mill, 
and the manufacturer pleaded for one boy to be allowed to re- 
main, saying that he knew they (the family) needed the money 
he was earning (twenty-five cents per diem), because he dis- 
covered that the child would not eat his meals with the other 
children, he investigated and found that the lad had only dry 
bread and water to eat and drink, and he was ashamed to let the 
others know it. What a commentary on our industrial system ! 


Thousands of men out of work, while infants are in great de- 
mand. 


To lower the age of employment is only to enlarge this evil, 
while to increase the standard tends to place the burden of the 
day on stronger and abler limbs, giving to the mothers and 
fathers of the future an opportunity to develop and thus pre- 
pare the way for a stalwart muscular and intelligent race, in- 
stead of the puny, half-developed race which must follow in the 
wake of the pernicious employment of infants. 

The golden rule applied to the industrial question would do 
more good than the most advanced legislation we could desire. 
We have a few examples which if followed by others would 
leave nothing for the inspectors to do, for they are as far in ad- 
vance of the law as the drones are behind it. The following is 
a true picture existing in this state and I have twice personally 
inspected it. Everything is in perfect order, the very acme of 
cleanliness is manifested from cellar to garret, the exits are 
models of perfection, everybody in the establishment is trained 
to move with the ease and precision of a well-drilled military 
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company. Were a fire to break out, instead of wild commotion, 
every one of the girls (more than 100 in number) would await 
the forelady’s orders and follow her. The manufacturer fur- 
nishes each girl two dresses and caps a year, they go to their 
work well-dressed and each has a very nice, clean, and inviting 
dressing room, there are elegant wash rooms, a number of private 
bath rooms, a most charming dining room, reading room, and 
library. Dinner is served every day at noon, a very good kind 
of china ware being used ; the dinner is always good, the fore- 
man and forelady dining with the girls. The meal is furnished 
free. Eight hours per day is the maximum day’s work, and 
every Summer an extended trip is taken for two or three weeks 
without cost to the employees, the manufacturer taking them to 
his private pleasure resort more than a hundred miles from the 
factory. 

I asked the manufacturer how he managed to pay such good 
wages, maintain such desirable conditions, and yet compete with 
his rivals. He replied, ‘‘I never know any rivals.”’ I said, ‘“Will 
you allow me to publish an account of my observation?”’ and he 
replied, ‘‘ No, sir; no reporters are needed here. I do not do 
these things for notoriety or advertisement. It is simple justice 
as I understand my duty to my employees.’’ Were it not for 
his request to the contrary, I would here give his name and 
address, but if any one reading this brief account of factory in- 
spection doubts its accuracy (and I wouldn’t blame any one for 
doing so) I will gladly accompany him to the place and enable 
him to see for himself. 

Breathe a little more humanity and less so-called practical 
politics into these reforms and cheers will supplant tears, bless- 
ings and honor will supersede complainings and woe, the Com- 
monwealth will be richer, and her people models of health and 
happiness. 

To make a factory inspection department a success it should 
not be considered a political office ; it should be most decidedly 
under civil service rule (I can heartily urge this course without 
being charged with selfish motives, as there is no danger of my 

becoming the beneficiary of such a change). The work to be 
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well done requires that it be given to those who will fearlessly 
perform the work to be done, and public opinion should be so 
cultivated as fully to understand the vital importance of this 
work, and, when that has been done, no state senator will dare 
deliver himself as did a Pennsylvania state senator (in place) 
on the 27th or 28th of May, 1891, as follows : 


‘* Mr. President: Regarding the bill entitled, An Act to amend an 
Act relating to the employment of women and children, I desire to say 
that it passed its third reading in the lower House by virtue of an 
agreement entered into by the friends of the measure, that they would 
support a measure relating to the pension of certain judges in the 
county of Philadelphia. I say the factory bill passed with that under- 
standing, the agreement has not been kept, the pension bill was de- 
feated this morning, in consequence of which, I move the indefinite 
postponement of the factory bill.’ 


The motion prevailed ; the amendment to the factory law was 
defeated, and the senator will henceforth have the consciousness 
of having left thousands of women and children only partially 
protected, while they may be oppressed, ill-treated, and in need 


of help, because, forsooth, a measure in which he was interested 
failed to receive a constitutional majority, and a ‘‘deal’’ in 
which he took part was not consummated. 

The International Association of Factory Inspectors founded 
and fostered by that pioneer, and I might safely say prince, of 
factory inspectors, Rufus R. Wade, of Massachusetts, will main- 
tain and improve the standard fixed by the Berlin conference, 
and it will not be many years before fifty-five hours’ work per 
week in factory life will be the maximum the world over, and 
thirteen years the minimum age of employment. ' 

ROBERT WATCHORN. 



































ODDS AND ENDS. 


BY A. J. PALM. 


OUR CURRENCY. 


The remarks of Senator John Sherman on the currency ques- 
tion, in a recent political address, will attract wide attention 
after the present campaign is over and the attention of the 
people can be engaged in something else than inventing and 
denying the campaign arguments of their respective political 
organizations. The subject is by no means a new one, but the 
solution proposed by Senator Sherman was hardly to be looked 
for from his direction. In speaking of money, he said, among 
other things : 





‘* Experience has demonstrated that money issued directly by the 
United States, promising to pay coin and resting upon the honor, 
wealth, and resources of 65,000,000 people, made a full legal tender and 


receivable for all dues and obligations, is the kind of money the people 
want.” 





He goes on to say that these notes would be at par in every 
country of the world and that we need no banks or corporations 
to interpose between us and our promises, but in our own name 
may stamp our credit on the money of the world. He would 
continue the national banks as banks of deposit and exchange, 
but not as banks of issue. 

This has been affirmed for years as sound financial doctrine by 
‘soft’? money men both in and out of Congress, but has been 
denounced by men, of whom Sherman was supposed to be chief, 
as the idea of ‘financial’? cranks; but coming from a man 
who, at least since he was secretary of the treasury, has been re- 
garded by the old school of money theorists as one of the ablest 
financiers of the country, it will be interesting to see how it is 
received. One side will be likely to regard it as an evidence of 
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weakening senility, while the other will hail it as an honest con- 
fession of an able mind. 

Senator Sherman’s remarks on the subject were made while 
discussing the plank in the Democratic platform favoring the re- 
peal of the tax on state-bank issue of money. This plank, by 
the way, is entitled to a place among the literary curiosities of 
the age. No man with any regard for his reputation either as a 
partisan or a statesman would dare propose such a financial 
heresy as permitting the individual states to issue bills of credit 
to be used as money, especially so long as the bitter fruits of 
such a system are stiil fresh in the minds of middle-aged men. 
There was no demand for any such thing. No member of Con- 
gress has had sufficient courage, even if some may have the 
cupidity, to ask for a repeal of the tax that annihilates state 
banks of issue. No one seems willing to stand as sponsor for 
the resolution in the platform; no newspaper is willing to 
defend it, and it is even too preposterously absurd to hurt in 
the least the candidates who were nominated upon the platform 


containing it. No sane man believes for a moment that any 
Congress would be so foolish as to remove the restriction 
against ‘‘ wildcat’? banks, nor does any one believe Grover 
Cleveland or any other man who could ever be even remotely 
thought of as a candidate for President would sanction such a 
measure. . 


It is true that the respective states might be relied upon not 
to pass laws so idiotic as to permit state banks of issue, but the 
safe way and sure is to allow the matter to remain settled once 
for all and not take any risks as to what some of over forty 
legislatures might or might not do; for while it is scarcely pos- 
sible that any legislature would be so stupid as to authorize 
private corporations to issue a species of counterfeit money, it is 
possible that some might be corrupt enough to do so. 

There may be honest differences of opinion on the questions 
of the tariff, taxation, force bill, and other questions that agitate 
the public mind, but there surely is no chance for honest men to 
disagree on the proposition that all the money of the United 
States should bear the impress of governmental authority and 
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that every dollar should be a full legal tender, thereby making 
every dollar equal to every other dollar. 


TREASON. 


The impression produced upon the average intelligent mind 
on hearing the term treason is about the same perhaps, as that 
caused by the word heresy, for both arouse a feeling bordering 
on disgust. In their name many of the most atrocious legal 
barbarities that disgrace the history of our race have been 
perpetrated. And he who is conversant with the horrible 
crimes that have been committed under the plea of punishing 
treason and heresy is willing that both terms and all the legal 
enactments ever made to punish the offenses they name might 
be blotted out in utter oblivion. ; 

The charge of treason that has been made against the Ad- 
visory Board of the Homestead strikers is likely to bring the 
crime of treason again to public attention in a new light, if not 
amore creditable one, than that in which it has usually pre- 
sented itself. There are two points of view from which to look 
at the charge of treason as made in this instance: First, asa 
question of policy, and second, as a matter of right or justice. 
It may be thought that I should reverse the terms and put 
“right ”’ first and policy second, but I am simply taking it as I 
have reason to think questions are usually regarded by the poli- 
ticians who are chosen to make our laws and enforce them ; 
policy first. 

I am safe in assuming that so far as both law and fact were 
concerned a case of treason could have been sustained against 
Jefferson Davis, but for reasons which, so far as the public 
knows, were based only on public policy and the sensible con- 
viction that it does not need executions to make treason odious, 
he was never brought to trial, and the general verdict of con- 
servative, thoughtful men is that aside from the creditable 
magnanimity of the government the course pursued in regard to 
Jefferson Davis was conservatory of the public welfare. 

Anything at this time that tends to widen the gulf of ill- 
feeling between employer and employee is bad public policy and 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


cannot but prove detrimental to the public welfare. There is 
no use in trying to disguise the fact that there is a wide- 
spread sympathy with the Homestead strikers, not only among 
working-men, but it exists among professional men as well ; and 
while all good citizens condemn their acts of violence and are 
willing that they should suffer according to their guilt, yet a 
large majority would be glad to see them win by any fair and 
legal means the fight that they are waging in behalf of organ- 
ized labor. .This being the case, the public will be inclined to 
consider the charge of treason, following that of murder and 
riot, as intended for persecution and revenge rather than to 
satisfy the demands of justice. The national government has 
always been loth to prosecute those charged with treason, and 
there is perhaps but one or two cases in which any state govern- 
ment has undertaken to do so since the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution ; and the chief result in this case will be to in- 
tensify the feeling of working-men of the state against the 
authorities and add color to the assertions made by anarchistic 
orators, that law and capital are working together to degrade 
and enslave the working-men. 

As to the rightfulness of the charge of treason in this case. 
There are but few who believe that the Homestead strikers were 
guilty of treason, either as commonly understood or as defined 
by the statute under which Justice Paxton of the Supreme 
Court found them guilty in advance of a hearing. His charge 
to the grand jury reads infinitely more like the speech of a 
prosecuting attorney than an impartial charge of a court, and 
will help to add force to a remark that has been frequently made 
that he is a ‘‘corporation judge.’’ His Honor should refuse to 
sit in judgment on the merits of the case, should an appeal be 
carried to the court of which he is chief; for, after his radical 
utterances, the people of Pennsylvania would not believe that he 
could act with that freedom from prejudice and feeling that 
should characterize a court. 

Justice Paxton says in his long address to the jury: ‘‘The 
moment they (the working-men) attempted to control the works 
and to prevent by violence or threats of violence other laborers 
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from going to work, they placed themselves outside the pale of 
the law.’’ Very good ; but that does not argue that they were 
guilty of treason. The man who commits murder places himself 
outside the pale of the law, and may be considered in one 
respect as disloyal to the state by making war against its law 
and violating it, but it has not occurred even to General Snow- 
den, who claims the doubtful honor of suggesting the prosecu- 
tion of the Advisory Board for treason, to hold that the man 
who commits murder is guilty of treason. 

In treason as in other crimes, the intention must be taken into 
consideration. A higher authority than Judge Paxton says: 
‘Tt is certain, too, that the overt act which is alleged to be a 
treasonable act must have been done with a treasonable pur- 
pose.’”’ Another authority, the United States Supreme Court, 
says: ‘‘A resistance to the execution of the law of the state, 
accompanied with any degree of force, is not treason; to con- 
stitute that offense the object of the resistance must be of a 
public and general character.’’ 

No man of judgment, not even Judge Paxton himself, believes 
that the Homestead strikers who fired on the Pinkertons had any 
treasonable intent or desire to subvert or overthrow the author- 
ity of the state. It is far nearer the truth to say that they were 
acting from the impulse of self-preservation, than that they 
were intentional traitors to their state. 

If they -had fired on state or national troops, or even on a 
legally organized police force, their offense might be made to 
look more like treason, but their war was against the Pinker- 
tons, a body of men collected from all quarters of the continent, 
the very mention of whose name rouses a warlike feeling in 
the breasts of thousands of law-abiding citizens—a body of 
men who are not permitted to enter some states in their mob- 
provoking capacity, under penalty of law. 

Hold the violators of law responsible for their acts. Punish 
the Homesteaders according to their guilt, but do not try to im- 
pose, by an unwarranted stretch of authority, a penalty for a 
crime of which they are not guilty and which public sentiment 
will not sanction. 





